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PREFACE 


Motivation for this study has been stimulated by 
my own search for identity in the Christian ministry and 
my quest of a meaningful role as the pastor of a small 
Mennonite Church. And as the experiences surrounding this 
study brought me to a deeper understanding of my identity 
and role, both as a person and a pastor, it is hoped that 
those who may read this dissertation will in some way 
likewise find strength and renewal in their task. 

The major effort of this study lies in an assimi¬ 
lation of my background and experience in the ministry 
with a dynamic encounter in the School of Theology at 
Claremont over a two year period. To Dr. Frank Kimper 
stands a debt of gratitude for standing by me in the 
agony of this assimilation process. Also to Dr. Donald 
Rhoades and others like him, who have shed ’light' when 
the 'way' seemed dark and uncertain, this dissertation 
stands as a witness. Apart from all the many other 
authors whose insights advanced this effort stands the 
love and emotional support of my wife and family without 
which this venture could not have been. 

To my wife Jo, and our two sons, Martin and Jon, 

I dedicate this dissertation. 


v 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

I. PROBLEM 

This dissertation is concerned with the identity 
crisis facing many ministers today and the subsequent 
search to find and establish their role. In order to deal 
adequately with the subject in at least one area of minis¬ 
try this study will focus on establishing the pastor’s 
role in counseling. It is the opinion of this author that 
the crisis of the pastor's own personal identity and role 
is revealed most poignantly in his serious efforts to min¬ 
ister in the counseling relationship. For it is often in 
this relationship that the demand for authenticity con¬ 
fronts, if not exposes, the shallow, unrealistic image 
which the minister has come to accept solely on the basis 
of what people or creeds have said he ought to 'be,' and 
'do.' 

Consequently, men in the ministry today, finding 
dissatisfaction, failure and frustration in many of the 
roles they are asked to play, are leaving the ministry for 
professions in which they have fewer or less conflicting 
roles to play and in which their own identity is more 
easily distinguished from or compatible with the role 
they are asked to assume. Because of the turmoil within 
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the ministry today the cry goes out for a more simple and 
self-authenticating model for ministry. To this end this 
study is pursued. 

II. PURPOSE 

It is the major purpose of this dissertation: 

1. To view the pastor's search for identity as a 
person and pastor. 

2. To establish authenticity as the means by 
which that identity is brought to bear upon relationships 
through which one ministers. 

3. To evaluate the 'servant' posture of the 
pastor in relating to those to whom he ministers. 

4. To propose the model of 'facilitator' as the 
role of the pastor in ministering specifically in coun¬ 
seling. 

5. To see the counseling relationship for the 
'servant-facilitator' as the basis of Christian ministry, 
the product of which is affirming and redeeming. 

6. To explore the implications of this model for 
the Mennonite pastor today. 

Other purposes than those listed may be served in 
a more secondary way. 
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III. LIMITATIONS 

This study does not presume to be exhaustive in an 
area so diverse and expanding as the pastoral ministry is 
today. It does not seek to spell out the role or image of 
a pastor which will necessarily satisfy all disciplines 
or denominations. It should be noted that the author 
comes out of an Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition which has 
moved from an untrained lay-ministry to a trained, pro¬ 
fessional ministry in the last fifty years. And though 
this professional ministry has followed the more tradi¬ 
tional protestant type, yet many ministers within the 
ranks of the Mennonite Church still wrestle with their 
heritage in finding an adequate and meaningful image and 
role in their ministry. This study is therefore a sub¬ 
jective and dynamic struggle in which the writer is per¬ 
sonally involved and not simply an objective proposition. 

The core of this model comes out of personal expe¬ 
rience in assimilating many of the new existentialist 
views in counseling into an ideal toward which this 
writer presently strives in counseling. Therefore it con¬ 
tinues to seek modifications in its implementation. 

The model for the pastoral ministry defined 
herein does not seek to speak to the present need of 
maintaining institutions and structural systems of the 
church. It seeks only to speak to the needs of people in 
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relationship to each other and God. It is to be assumed 
that if these relationships become meaningful and primary 
then meaningful structures will be developed to help 
express them. 

IV. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Although it is hoped that the context in which 
various terms appear in this study will reflect the mean¬ 
ings intended it would be well to define briefly some of 
the terms that appear repeatedly throughout. 

1. Identity . This term may vary somewhat in 

meaning depending on the context of the discussion. By- 

and-large, the term ’identity' as referred to in this 

study has to do with the most basic awareness of the 

’self’ as referred to, for example, by Jourard 1 and 
2 

Maslow. Identity is viewed in contradistinction to 

3 

•identification’ (Erikson). Thus in relating the term to 
the ’identity crisis' of the pastor it will suggest a 
struggle within the minister between what he 'Is,' 

1 Sidney M. Jourard, The Transparent Self (Prince¬ 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964). 

2 

Abraham H. Maslow, Toward A Psychology of Being 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1962). 

^Erik H. Erikson, Identity and The Life Cycle 
(New York: International Universities Press, 1959), 
p. HOff. 
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(identity), and what he may try to be based solely on an 
image of what people or systems have said he ’should be,' 
(identification). 

4 5 

2. Authenticity . Again Jourard and Maslow pro¬ 
vide a basis for the use and understanding of the term. 
•Authenticity' can be described as the ability to know and 
express the 'real' or 'authentic self.' This term, which 
may be synonymous at times with 'real,' will be used of 
the pastor in seeking his personal identity in an 'authen¬ 
tic self.' It will be used of his search for 'authentic¬ 
ity' in his role and pastoral image. And it will be used 
to denote a quality of relationship in and through which 
the pastor ministers to people as he seeks to facilitate 
authenticity in them. 

3. Self . This terra will also vary a bit in con¬ 
notation throughout the study. Basically it will refer to 
the central or "purposive core" of a person perceiving and 
acting through body, mind and talents. The sum total of 
all perceptions, feelings and actions comprise an "image" 
of the self to which others may respond, but the central 
'core' far exceeds the value or quality of all these 
expressions of 'being' or 'person' and reflects somehow 

4 

Jourard, op . cit ., p. 153ff. 

^Maslow, op . cit., p. Ilf. 
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: the very image of God. (It is, however, doubtful that the 

'self 1 involved in this writing can do little more than 
reflect on 'hunches’ about its own nature, making a com¬ 
plete or objective definition beyond the grasp of this 
writer.) 

4. Relationship . An interdependence with, or the 
intertwining of one 'self' into the valued experience 
which contributes to and effects the real 'self' of 
another may be best defined as a 'relationship.' 

5. Affirmation . To communicate basic worth or 
value to another person is to 'affirm' him as a person, 
and to enrich his meaning and purpose for life—his self- 
worth. It is observed that the absence of 'affirmation' 
creates a climate in which decay and destruction thrive. 
Therefore 'affirmation' is viewed herein as a 'redemptive 
force,' that is to say it is a value or force that 
'restores' and 'nourishes' that which in its absence 
would die. 

) 6. Redemption . This term seeks to encompass more 

than has been narrowly assumed in the Biblical interpreta¬ 
tion of the term 'redemption.' By redemption is suggested 
a restoration of a person or situation to its original and 
full potential—the establishing of wholeness and com¬ 
pleteness to the broken and incomplete. 

Reproduced with permission of the copyright owner. Further reproduction prohibited without permission. 
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7. Role . The term 'role' may be used to indicate 
those patterns of relating either chosen or prescribed for 
ministry in the church. However, the effort will be made 
to endow it with greater significance and meaning, namely, 
that 'role' might become for the minister the 'product' 

of what he "is"—his identity and how it relates to other 
people and the church. 

8. Servant . Since it is the task of this study 
to lift up and deal at some length with the image of 
'servant' as the posture of the counseling ministry, suf¬ 
fice it to say that a 'servant' is one who offers his own 
authentic 'self' to those whom he serves in relationship. 
And in this, his most valued gift, lies his greatest 
'instrument' for ministry. 

9. Facilitator . As the 'servant' becomes the 
'posture' of the pastor in a counseling ministry, his 
'function' becomes that of 'facilitating' or bringing to 
birth 'authenticity' and 'wholeness' in those to whom he 
ministers. Thus 'facilitator' becomes his basic role in 
counseling. 

10. Enabler . In 'facilitating' authenticity in 
others the pastor 'enables' them to actualize their 
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potential. Therefore as he succeeds in 'facilitating* he 
serves as 'enabler.' 

V. RESUME 

Rather than complete originality, it is the intent 
of this dissertation to assimilate the 'theoretical' with 
the 'practical' and make a projected application of this 
for a counseling ministry in the Mennonite Church. 

In order to accomplish this with some degree of 
organization and progression, Chapter II will consider the 
person behind the role of the pastor—his own identity and 
selfhood. Chapter III suggests the 'form' which that 
selfhood takes in ministering, namely, that of a 'serv¬ 
ant.' The role of 'facilitator' is described in Chapter 
IV. The objectives and fruits of the 'servant-facili¬ 
tator* model are discussed in Chapter V. Chapter VI seeks 
then to make application of this model to the ministry of 
pastoral counseling. Finally, the study is focused, in 
Chapter VII, on the relevance of the foregoing to the 
Mennonite Pastorate today. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PASTOR IN SEARCH OF IDENTITY 

I. IDENTITY CRISIS OF THE PASTOR 

Evidence abounds that there is a crisis in the 
ministry today. Ministers are leaving the pastorate at an 
alarming rate. But of equal concern is the "emotional- 
spiritual drop-out in the ministry among those who stay 
within it.”^ 

Many are the reasons given for this crisis, and 
most often it is expressed in some sort of role frustra¬ 
tion. This is not to say that the cause of the crisis is 
in the role itself, because in many cases the roles them¬ 
selves have not changed basically from when the profes¬ 
sional ministry was established. The crisis then is in 
the minister himself—how he perceives himself and his 
role. It is evident that any crisis within the minister 
himself will sooner or later manifest itself in his role 
and functioning. And by the same token, any conflict or 
frustration in his role over a period of time is bound to 
create conflict and frustration within the minister him¬ 
self as a person. 

1 Speech by Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., "The Issue 
Is Life," given November 25, 1969 at the School of 
Theology at Claremont. 
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Nevertheless, whether by crisis within the minis¬ 
ter or by crisis in his role, the result manifests itself 
time and again in the crisis of his own identity. And a 
crisis in identity rocks the very foundations upon which 
the minister as person and 'professional' stands. Even 
when the minister has established his identity on a per¬ 
sonal level he may become alienated from that 'personal 
self' in order to fill an image of what Sidney Jourard 
calls the "public self." 

I have coined the term "public self" to refer to 
the concept of oneself which one wants others to be¬ 
lieve. we monitor, censor our behavior and disclo¬ 
sures in order to construct in the mind of the other 
person a concept of ourselves which we want him to 
have. Obviously, our assorted public selves are not 
always accurate portrayals of our real selves. In 
fact, it often comes to pass—perhaps as a socially 
patterned defect (Fromm 1955)—that our public selves 
become so estranged from our real selves that the net 
consequence is self-alienation: we no longer know our 
real selves. Our disclosures reflect, not our spon¬ 
taneous feelings, thoughts and wishes, but rather 
pretended experience which will avoid punishment and 
win unearned approval. We say that we did things we 
did not do. We say that we believe things we do not 
believe. When self-alienation ... has proceeded 
far enough, the individual loses his soul, literally. 
Or, we may say he has sold his soul, his real self, 
in order to purchase popularity, his mother's affec¬ 
tion, or a promotion in the firm. 

Playing a role, then, may cause one to lose touch 
with his real self, or become alienated from himself, in 
the case of the ministry it brings about a conflict 


2 

Sidney M. 
ton: Van Nostrand, 


Jourard, The Transparent Self (Prince- 
1964) , pp. 10-11. 


i 
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between his ’private self* and the 'public self' which his 
role or office calls for. As the tension grows between 
these two 'selves' the minister, in seeking authenticity, 
may be thrown into a complete identity crisis. The con¬ 
flict between these two 'selves' is most graphically 
illustrated by James R. Dolby, Associate professor of 
Psychology at Baylor University in his image of the 
minister: 

... He listens to the fears, mistakes, and 
loneliness of his parishioners, but has no one to 
whom he can tell his struggles. 

He has a turned-around collar and alligator, 
slip-on loafers with tassels. 

He is a man who cries inwardly and often openly 
in the quietness of his office because he has so many 
human weaknesses. 

He is a big man with a black suit and a stern 
look. 

He is a man who is trying to play the game of 
religion, but who often doesn't know where the ball 
park is. 

He is a man who plays so many roles that he 
doesn't know who he is. 

He is a man who stands behind the pulpit and 
tries not to let his parishioners know that he often 
doubts what he is saying. 

He is a man who drives around in a Ford sedan when 
he wants to drive a yellow Thunderbird convertible. 

. • . He is a man who doesn't become emotionally 
involved with people because he is afraid of his own 
emotions. 

He is a crusader and a gentle counselor. 

He is lonely. 

He would like to tell some of his congregation to 
go to hell, but this would take six months of the¬ 
ological discussion to clarify. 

He tells his congregation to walk in the Spirit, 3 
and then goes to his study and wonders what it means. 


3 

James R. Dolby, "The Pastor—A Human Counselor," 
Pulpit Digest , XX:198 (November 1969), 9-10. 
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Somehow the minister conjures the image of a man with his 
feet on the ground and his head in the clouds with each 
level vying for control and each trying to orient life 
around its own assumptions. Thus the minister becomes a 
prime target for the dis-integration of his very being. 

To live only on one level or the other—to orient his 
identity only to one facet or the other is to ultimately 
destroy his wholeness—or ’holiness.' This is born out in 
a study by Ashbrook and Guthrie: 

The minister is a public figure. As such he lives 
largely in a glass show case. He is expected to act 
in certain ways, think prescribed thoughts and be a 
conventional type person. Inevitably, though, his 
public self does not always coincide with his private 
self. To some degree this is true of everyone; and 
in the sense that a person is always more than a con¬ 
scious self, it is right that it should be so. 

The danger point comes, however, when there is a 
radical opposition between the public self and the 
private self. The greater the gap, the greater the 
tension. The ministry is a vocation which in most 
cases is more demanding of the person as a person than 
other vocations; it is essential for the minister to 
be as 'whole' a person as possible. He needs to be 
so integrated that his outer life and his inner life 
complement each other rather than compete with each 
other.^ 

It would appear that even more traumatic than the conflict 
between public and private self, which has always been 
present within and without the ministry, has come a desire 


4 

James B. Ashbrook and Harvey Guthrie, "The Min¬ 
isters Pace Themselves,** Pulpit . XXXI:6 (June 1960), 8. 
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on the part of the minister to affirm the private self as 
"good” and develop both a style of life and ministry 
around that. However, and especially so within evangel¬ 
ical circles, the private self and life "of the flesh,” 
have been so denounced and denied—especially for the 
minister—that he is really 'out of touch' with many of 
his personal feelings—indeed his own personal identity. 
His life has become an identification with an image pre¬ 
scribed for him of what a minister should be, rather than 
an identity of who he is as a person. 

In many cases he has been able to circumvent a 
major crisis of identity by professionalizing his role 
and projecting the importance of his ministry to the 
'office' and not to the person performing the office—a 
complete disidentification of role or 'office' from the 
person performing it. This leaves him open to the dilemma 
of the 'whisky priest' in Graham Greene's The Power and 
the Glory who could perform the 'functions' of his office 
in various states of 'dis-integration,' e.g. drunkenness, 
fear, anger, apathy, etc., and feel only the pain of his 
own personal dilemma and not for the quality of relation¬ 
ship offered to others in ministering to them through the 
sacraments, etc. But even here one senses a change in the 
priest when a good or noble act restores his sense of 
integrity—even if only for a short time—and his ministry 
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becomes less of the dispensing of an 'office' and more a 
sharing of his 'self.'^ 

Other factors than those mentioned contribute to 
the identity crisis of the minister. The ministry has for 
some become a refuge, or "moratorium'' as Erikson calls it, 
by which to escape the search for ones identity, espe¬ 
cially when forces from without, or fear from within 
paralyze their efforts. 

Societies, knowing that young people can change 
rapidly even in their most intense devotions, are apt 
to give them a moratorium, a span of time after they 
ceased being children, but before their deeds and 
works count toward a future identity. In Luther's 
time the monastary was, at least for some, one possi¬ 
ble way of postponing the decision as to what one is 
and is going to be. . . . I do not mean to suggest 
that those who chose the monastary, any more than 
those who chose other forms of moratoria in different 
historical coordinates (as Freud did, in committing 
himself to laboratory physiology, or St. Augustine 
to Manichaeism) know that they are marking time before 
they come to their crossroad, which they often do in 
their late twenties, belated just because they gave 
their all to the temporary subject of devotion. The 
crisis in such a young man's life may be reached 
exactly when he half realizes that he is fatally 
overcommitted to what he is not.^ 

Erikson further emphasizes the factor of escape 
from parental forces and forces of guilt as possible 
reasons for why such as Luther enter the ministry. And 


^Graham Greene, The Power and The Glory (New York: 
Viking Press, 1953). “ 

^Erik H. Erikson, Young Man Luther (New York: 
Norton, 1958), p. 43. 
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again the ministry becomes a hiding place or escape from 
the 'thrust' of the 'soul' to find and 'identify' itself. 

The concern of Erikson and others such as 

Assagioli, is for a disidentification of the 'self' from 

those things over which we are to maintain control. " We 

are dominated by everything with which ourself becomes 

identified . We can dominate and control everything from 

7 

which we disidentify ourselves ." 

To go back to Greene's 'whisky priest' again, it 

is obvious that as he was able to disidentify himself from 

his 'official' role as a priest he was able to function 
in the administration of the 'office.' But, at the same 
time he was unable to disidentify himself from the image 
of a 'low-down-sinner' which his theology judged him to 
be by nature. And the tragedy lies in the fact that even 

though he was able to function and control the acts of his 

'office' he was enslaved by his 'sinful' image of himself 
as a person. Whatever value there may have been in his 
ability to disidentify himself from his role seems all but 
wiped out by his alienation from his real self which was 
blocked from control and expression by a wall of guilt. 

7 

Roberto Assagioli, Psychosynthesis (New York: 
Hobbs, Dorman, 1956), p. 22. 
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It is important to consider whether the ’office' 
of the minister can, in reality, assume any more authen¬ 
ticity than is present in the minister's own self-image 
or identity. And rather than finding his identity as a 
mere identification with what the 'office' demands, it is 
far more desirable, if not imperative, that the 'office' 
become an outgrowth and expression of the 'identity' and 
'being' of the minister as he gives himself to it. 

Dr. Wayne Oates has given fuller expression to 
this view: 

. . • The minister is justified by his faith 
relationship to God in Christ, to himself, and to his 
faith community and not by the tasks he performs. 

This is a shift from a task-oriented, work-centered 
meaning of the existence of the Christian pastor to 
an identity-centered and being-centered integrity of 
the pastor. With clarity of identity and integrity 
of being, the Christian pastor does and does not do 
many things. What he does is not determined by the 
other-direction of the most recent demand laid upon 
him. His functions are determined by his inner sense 
of identity and integrity or lack of it. . . . 

The average pastor is on a quest for a unifying 
perspective of his calling under God that issues in a 
joyous participation with the people whom he serves. 

If he is to do his work well, refreshing strength 
must be afforded him from a coherent vision of his 
identity. He seeks to find his way between the 
divided camp of the contradictory social demands and 
the personal ambitions that beset him, knowing neither 
who he is or where he is going.® 


g 

Wayne E. Oates, The Christian Pastor (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1964), pp. $9-100. 
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It is therefore concluded that the authenticity of 
the pastor's role and 'office' is in direct proportion to 
the authenticity of his own identity as a person. It is 
worthy of note that though Jesus learned the traditional 
'roles' of ministering in his day it was necessary for him 
to 'forge' his own identity in thirty years of relation¬ 
ships and finally in battle with the forces of life and 
death—alone in the desert for forty days and nights 

before he considered setting forth on a ministry to 
9 

others. 

The next section will attempt to consider this 
basic and dynamic struggle of the self for authenticity. 

II. SELF IN SEARCH OF AUTHENTICITY 

Jourard describes the "self" as a "person's sub¬ 
jective side—what he thinks, feels, believes, wants, 
worries about—the kind of thing which one could never 
know unless one were told." 1 ^ He suggests that because 
we live in a society in which we work to conceal our real 
selves behind masks eventually we succeed so well that we 
lose touch with our real selves. He sees this breakdown 
as contributing to illness in many forms. 11 

9 

Luke 4:1-15. References to Scripture texts are 
from the Revised Standard Version (1946-1952) unless 
otherwise stated. 

10 Jourard, op . cit., p. 24. 11 Ibid., p. iii. 
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In speaking of the self, it is hard to define all 

that is felt or assumed in that image. The self consists 

in part as an internalized image of that which one sees, 

thinks or feels himself to be. It is best understood 

here, in the terms of Frank Kimper, as the "purposive 

core** of an individual, "a dynamic center of being, a 

center of consciousness, actively willing change in such 

1 2 

ways as affirm the free and individual entity one is." 

It is understood that any definition of 'self* 
faces the impossible task of objectifying that which is 
bound up in subjectivity. And it may be honestly doubted 
whether an accurate or 'complete definition of 'self' is 
possible. But that all men share a 'sense of being' and 
seek to live out of the center or core of that being can 
be proven both subjectively and objectively. 

Because of its subjective nature the 'self' is 
often portrayed in a wide range of images. And because 
moods and perceptions change it may be portrayed in dif¬ 
fering ways at different times by the same individual. 

But for the purposes of this study the concept offered by 
Roberto Assagioli is most helpful. 

Assagioli views the self as operating on three 
levels, the 'subconscious,' the 'conscious' and the 

12 

Frank W. Kimper, "The Self and Therapy," paper 
presented at The School of Theology at Claremont, 
September 20, 1969. 
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'superconscious.* Yet he does not see these as dividing 
the self—only different levels of self expression. 

There are not really two selves, two independent 
and separate entities. The self is one; it manifests 
in different degrees of awareness and self-realiza¬ 
tion. The reflection appears to be self-existent but 
has, in reality, no autonomous substantiality. It is, 
in other words, not a new and different light but a 
projection of its luminous source.^ 

The 'self' then is seen in this study as a com¬ 
posite of conscious, subconscious and 'superconscious' 
aspects,' all of which in some way are attached to a pur¬ 
posive core—a dynamic and motivating center of being. 

This center of beingness is real and is equated with the 
very ground of being in God. It is genuine and authentic 
in nature and seeks to express itself thusly. 

Authenticity, like the term 'self* varies with the 
context of its use and the concept of the user. It should 
be noted that authenticity is more than authentic behavion 
Authentic behavior may only be behavior appropriate to a 
need or stimulus which in itself may be a pathological 
need, etc. Authenticity, on the other hand, is the mani¬ 
festation or expression of the purposive core—the center 
of one’s being. 

The Greek word for authentic (authentas) denotes 
’’original’’ or (authentikos) ’’perfect clarity.’’ 


13 


Assagioli, op . cit ., p. 


20 . 
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To say that something is authentic, we say that it 
has genuine qualities which have been built into it by 
its originator, its author. It is a real object; an 
object that is somehow transparent to its essence or 
the essence of its creator. With authenticity, we 
have the impression that we can put our trust in the 
object, trusting that it is what it seems to be. The 
object which is authentic is worthy of our confidence 
that it is what it seems to be. It is unadulterated. 
It is free from sham. It bears some authoritative 
quality and is transparent to this quality. 14 

Bugental sees this authenticity more specifically 

as a connecting of one's being with the 'being of the 

world itself.' "When our being-in-the world is in accord 

with the nature of ourselves in the world we are authen- 
15 

tic." It is obvious that this kind of authenticity is 
less than acceptable to many 'evangelicals' who look upon 
'nature' and 'the world' as being under satanic influence. 
Bugental appears to intend no judgment one way or the 
other. He says only that, 

Authenticity . . . does not consist in the rejec¬ 
tion of the familiar world. It does not call for one 
to deny values, activities, associates, or any other 
aspect of his life. Authenticity, indeed, may be 
approached more through alive participation in all of 
these, it is, rather, the perspective of the aware¬ 
ness with which one participates that is crucial. 1 ® 


14 

Christopher S. Rubel, "Authentic Being As A 
Model For Ministry," (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, 
School of Theology at Claremont, Calif., 1967), p. 113. 

^J. F. T. Bugental, The Search For Authenticity 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 196$), p. " 

16 Ibid., p. 34. 
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It is not the intent of this study to deal in 
depth with the nature of man. Suffice it to say that the 
authentic self, this purposive core or center of one’s 
being, is seen as a reflection of a greater image, namely 
its creator (as implied by Rubel); and that basically it 
can be trusted. 

As with other virtues of man authenticity is not 
a role or characteristic one can put on or take off to 
suit the occasion. It is a quality of being itself which 
manifests itself openly. Arthur Burton cites the test of 
authenticity simply as 'experience'—"feeling it." He 
relates how he stood in the presence of Carl Jung and 
"felt his authenticity." Burton describes this authen¬ 
ticity by saying that Jung did not fear his total self and 

sought the deepest self understanding. "Jung had all of 

17 

himself whereas most men only have a part . . . ." 

Jean-Paul Sartre adds to this description of 
authenticity when he says: 

Authenticity and individuality have to be earned: 

I shall be my own authenticity only if under the 
influence of the call of conscience I launch out 
toward death with a resolute-decision as toward my 
own most peculiar possibility. At this moment I 
reveal myself to myself in authenticity. . . . 8 


17 

Arthur Burton, "The Authentic Person in Existen¬ 
tial Psychology," Pastoral Psychology, XX:192 (March 
1969), 17. - 

18 

Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956), p. 246 . 
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Sartre speaks then to the focus of this chapter, 
namely, the self in search of authenticity. The search 
for authenticity should not be confused with the search 
for identity as such. Although the two are related and 
may at certain levels be indistinguishable, the search for 
identity is the quest for one's true image—the ground and 
'shape' of his being, whereas the search for authenticity 
is the quest for an open 'channel' through which the self 
may express itself. Since the search for identity makes 
its journey through the 'channel' of authenticity, 
authenticity is therefore primary in the search for iden¬ 
tity. 

Another observation in making this distinction is 
that in most cultures there is, on some level, a search 
for identity, but the search for authenticity takes place 
in more sophisticated cultures where there has been a tend¬ 
ency to deny the more natural and spontaneous expression 
of the self. This is not to suggest, however, that 
authenticity finds its best expression in a more primitive 
culture, though it is sometimes true. 

A further observation would suggest that one major 
cause of the search for authenticity is a loss of meaning 
—which, traced one step further suggests a breakdown in 
or 'loss of touch' with the center of one's being. 
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Having considered what this search is not, in 
comparison to other searches, it is necessary to turn to 
some of the positive elements and conditions of this 
search for authenticity. 

Abraham Maslow describes the authentic self in 
part as founded in the ”inner core” of the person and 
biologically based. He sees this core as that, which in 
animals is controlled by instinct and which in man is only 
a remnant, because of external controls of culture, etc. 
And in order to actualize this authentic self, one need 

again become aware of these impulse-voices within 

19 

oneself. 

Maslow recognizes that this search for authen¬ 
ticity involves more than awareness of these impulse- 
voices. But this is a point of beginning. One must 
first be able to trust his own basic nature and affirm 
its goodness. This may, of course, be difficult for one 
whose teaching has instilled the belief that the self has 
somehow 'fallen' from goodness, is now evil and not to be 
trusted. It would appear impossible to be an authentic or 
whole self without first being aware of one's humanness— 
in a basically biological sense and then incorporating 
that awareness into the other aspects of his being. Yet 

19 

Abraham H. Maslow, Toward A Psychology Of Being 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1962) , p'. 191. 
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within some expressions of the Christian religion this 
awareness has been suppressed and denied all too often. 

And among the victims of this suppression the clergy 
ranks high. 

The search to know oneself accurately so that 
one’s self-image will become more in line with reality 
and more accessible to conscious thinking involves 
effort, emotional pain, and a great deal of time. It 
involves coming to terms with all the very human 
desires and impulses which are an essential part of 
each pastor as a member of the human family. Until 
he can come to terms with his own life, his joy and 
sorrow, his weakness and strengths, his sins and 
virtues, his love and hate, his work with other 
people will be severely restricted.20 

As previously suggested, this search for authen¬ 
ticity is not solely an effort to connect one's self with 
his biological impulses or to recapture the instinct- 
remnants. But it is a search to discover the totality 
of those qualities, drives, feelings and instincts that 
help make up the purposive core and inner being. Equal 
to man's more physically-oriented drives is his drive or 
'search for meaning.' 

Man's search for meaning is a primary force in 
his life and not a "secondary rationalization" of 
instinctual drives. This meaning is unique and 
specific in that it must and can be fulfilled by 
him alone; only then does it achieve a significance 
that will satisfy his own will to meaning.21 


20 

Kenneth Crawford, "The Minister's Self Image 
and Pastoral Counseling," Pastoral Psychology, XVIII:173 
(April 1967), 54. 

2i 

Victor Frankl, Man's Search For Meaning (New 
York: Washington Square Press, 1963), p. 154. 
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It is important to consider the fact that religion 
can become a stumbling block in this area in which it pre¬ 
sumes to be the greatest help. This is true of religion 
when it insists that man accept the sum total of its 
•prescribed answers' to his questions. And many who pre¬ 
sume to 'live' are 'dead' to authenticity because the 
search was never 'theirs' and was never allowed to become 
the expression or birth of their inner self. And again 
the minister is highly subject. In any case the search 
for authenticity ends in inauthenticity if it is not the 
unique and specific effort of the individual alone as 
Frankl stated. 

Buber underscores this need to actualize the 
uniqueness of each individual: 

Every person born into this world represents some¬ 
thing new, something that never existed before, some¬ 
thing original and unique, "it is the duty of every 
person ... to know and consider that he is unique 
in the world and in his particular character and that 
there has never been another like him in the world, 
for if there had been someone like him, there would 
have been no need for him to be in the world. Every 
single man is a new thing in the world, and is called 
upon to fulfill his particularity in this world 
....*' Every man's foremost task is the actualiza¬ 
tion of his unique, unprecedented and never recurring 

the repetition of something 
even the greatest, has 


Way of Man (Chicago: Wilcox 


potentialities, and not 
that another, and be it 
already achieved. 22 


22 

Martin Buber, The 
and Follett, 1951), p. 1ST" 
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Although the search for authenticity is largely an 
unconscious process, there is need for a breakthrough—a 
•new birth'—a self-conscious acceptance of, and respect 
for one's own uniqueness. With this comes an affirmation 
of one's real and basic values which then become the 
directing force of one's life. Unquestioned obedience 
and blind conformity to ritual and convention are no long¬ 
er used as 'crutches' to hold up the self, and enable it 
23 

to function. 

Along with this comes the assurance that one has 

found something very real. This feeling of 'realness' is 

intensified by the knowledge that it can be trusted and it 

can be shared. This is confirmed in experience time and 

again. The 'whisky priest' when last he turns to face his 

captors—knowing it is a trap, but knowing that he will no 

longer have to hide or pretend—finds a "cheerfulness and 
24 

peace." Mowrer expresses the same 'release' in a case 
study of a minister who had become immobilized through 
guilt but found freedom in revealing himself. "... the 
truth was out, someone knew my secret, and now I could 

23 

Elizabeth T. Sheerer, "The Relationship of Self- 
Acceptance and Self-Respect to the Acceptance of and 
Respect for Others." Pastoral Psychology. VIII:72 (March 
1957), 37. - 

24 

Greene, op . cit .. pp. 242-43. 
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begin to live, at least in part, an authentic life." 

The Scriptures further affirm this 'release' found in 

authenticity: "... you will know the truth and the 

26 

truth will make you free." It is with this authentic 
selfhood that one is 'free' to find wholesomeness and 
healing in relation to other people. In fact it is then, 
and only then, that one can be of most help in a 'min¬ 
istering' to others. So the authentic self becomes the 
basic tool for ministry. 

III. THE AUTHENTIC SELF—THE BASIC 
INSTRUMENT FOR MINISTRY 

There are three basic reasons why the authentic 
self is the primary and best single instrument for min¬ 
istry. The first reason is a negative one; viz. that an 
inauthentic self, no matter how 'well-meaning,' can 
destroy more than it heals or creates. Secondly, the 
authenticity in one person can, and does, facilitate 
authenticity in another person. Basing a relationship 
with others upon that which is real within oneself sets 
life on a firm foundation. Thirdly, from a pragmatic 
standpoint one might say that the authentic self is not 
only the greatest but the only thing one has to give. 

25 

0. Hobart Mowrer, The New Group Therapy (Prince¬ 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964), p. 82. 

^^John 8:32. 
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If God’s image resides within the self what more can one 

give. Indeed, it would seem that Christ is the classic 
27 

example here. 

Perhaps it should first be clarified that 'minis¬ 
try* as spoken of in these chapters has to do with the 
general ’helping’ and 'healing' relationships of the 
Christian faith both within and beyond the formal and 
specific roles of the professional ministry in its present 
popular conception. Therefore, although this concept will 
be related to the specific ’ministry of counseling’ in 
later chapters, nevertheless the concept is one which, in 
this writer's view, needs to underlie the ministry as a 
profession and as a way of life among all Christians. 

Consider the problem of inauthenticity in the 
professional ministry: 

Why, for example, does a man enter a profession 
in preference to all others? It is not uncommon for 
a man to choose such a discipline as psychiatry, 
psychology, social work, or counseling for his pro¬ 
fessional vocation on the basis that he wants to help 
other people. This, indeed, is one of his wishes, but 
he may also have some unrecognized reasons for his 
choice of profession. It is not at all uncommon for 
one to discover in the process of his training that 
one of the formerly unrecognized reasons for his 
choice of professions was to obtain help for him¬ 
self. 28 


27 

Philippians 2:5-8; etc. 

28 

Dean Johnson, ’’Self-Understanding In Pastoral 
Counseling," Pastoral Psychology, XVI:156 (September 
1955), 31. 
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Dean Johnson, in this case study on the ministry, 
goes on to speak of ministers who entered the profession 
to obtain respect and appreciation from others, to 'show 
off' through preaching, to scold people because of their 
own neurotic need to be scolded, and to obtain power and 
control over people. All these motives were subconscious 
and as the men in the control group came to an awareness 
of their 'sick' needs and began to operate out of a more 
authentic selfhood, their ministries began to change 
drastically. 29 

Again the central character—the priest—in The 
Power and the Glory illustrates the point. Bound by a 
holy image and cloak on the outside he is alienated from 
his true self on the inside, and any expression of that 
'self' produced guilt and remorse from which he could only 
seek escape. In truth he was more a fugitive from himself 
than from the hostile authorities. 

The second major reason that the authentic self 
is seen as the basic instrument for ministry is that 
authenticity in one person is the best facilitator of 
authenticity in another. In a previous quotation Sartre 
speaks of responding to the "call of conscience" and 
"launching out ... as toward my own most peculiar pos¬ 
sibility." Then he goes on to say: "At this moment I 

29 Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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reveal myself to myself in authenticity, and I raise 
others along with myself toward authenticity."^® 

Granted, authenticity is not the only goal toward 
which the professional ministry strives in itself or in 
those to whom it seeks to minister. But it is basic to 
the value of all other types of ministry. For without 
the basis of an authentic self, the ’faith* itself is 
experienced as 'fantasy' and so the minister is unpre¬ 
pared to face life in the world and incapable of dealing 
fully with it. 

Everett Shostrom relates this fact not only to 
the ministry but religion as a whole: 

A manipulative religion is one that stresses the 
inability of man to trust his own nature. He cannot 
trust his own nature, he needs some external religious 
system. An actualized religion is one that stresses 
that the kingdom of God is within and that trusting 
one's nature is the highest form of religion, in that 
one is trusting God's handiwork. The role of religion 
in the first sense is to keep man more like a helpless 
child who constantly needs the external help of min¬ 
isters and priests. The role of religion in the 
actualized sense is to foster self-direction and 
self-growth. 31 

Regardless of how one may differ with Shostrom, 
with respect to the content of religion, his observations 
with regard to manipulation in 'religious systems' under¬ 
score the need for trusting one's authentic self. From a 


^®Sartre, op . cit., p. 246. 

31 

Everett L. Shostrom, Man the Manipulator (New 
York): Bantam, 1967), p. 74. 
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pragmatic point of view one has no greater instrument than 
his own authentic selfhood by which either to receive or 
share God's grace, if the instrument is inauthentic, how 
is one to be able to trust that which it shares or 'dis¬ 
penses* in ministering to others? But again the key is 
the ability to trust one's essential being and to expe¬ 
rience God's grace at work in that being. 

As the authentic self is actualized the 'trap¬ 
pings,' 'roles' and 'images' of the 'office' become 
unnecessary crutches to lean on for one's identity and 
ability to function. Suddenly God's grace becomes more 
important in one's own authentic selfhood than in all the 
proclamations and definitions of ministry put together. 

"When we are authentic we live in faith, commitment, 

32 

creativity and love." 

32 

Bugental, 0 £. cit., p. 186. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE FORM OF A SERVANT 

I. THE PASTOR'S IDENTITY IN 'SERVANT' FORM 

''He who is greatest among you shall be your serv¬ 
ant." 1 Although not all agree upon what is meant by this 
passage, or even by the word servant itself, some conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn from it. The passage falls in the con¬ 
text of a discourse concerning leadership in the Jewish 
heirarchy. The inauthenticity of some leaders had 
prompted this discourse. It is obvious that Jesus would 
have his hearers reject these 'phony' patterns and adhere 
to a 'simpler'—even titleless—type of relationship to 
others. Even among the greatest of them the only appro¬ 
priate title for a 'Christ-ian' was that of "servant" 
(diakonos). 

Jesus was obviously speaking out against a 'phony' 
system of titles behind which he saw little authenticity. 
It is more likely that he was trying to discredit the 
inauthenticity of the present 'system' than to establish 
a new 'system' with "servant" in the highest 'position.' 
Therefore we must conclude that Jesus was more interested 
in the 'posture' and attitude to be assumed by his follow¬ 
ers than in 'positions' or roles to which they aspired. 

1 Matthew 23:11. 
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If this be the case, the "servant" image speaks 
more to an attitude which prevails among people in rela¬ 
tionship than to a ’role' definition. Jesus was, himself 
the epitome of that 'posture.' And it is probable that 
his "servant teachings were preserved, not because they 
sounded nice, but because he had personified them. 

The form of "servant" here is not to be equated 
with "slave," which connotes coercion or a 'binding' even 
against one's own will. What is propounded here in the 
'servant' image is almost the opposite. In order freely 

f 

and fully to serve, one has to be 'free-to-serve.' Web¬ 
ster gives a definition of "servant" ass "a person ar- 

2 

dently devoted to another or to a cause, creed, etc." 

True "devotion" as a servant implies freedom to choose and 
be governed by that devotion. However, if one is enslaved 
by his own inauthenticity his servanthood is limited. And 
again it would appear that the self in order really to be 
free to serve must be in touch with its own purposive 
core. The self that is in touch with its core is able to 
I devote itself to a relationship—to the one or ones served 
—with less interference from an inauthentic self-image or 
a sick personal need system, (cf., Chapter II, Footnote 
#29.) 


Webster's New World Dictionary of the American 
Language (Cleveland: World, 1953), p. 13TT. 
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This point is clarified in an article by Donald 

Rhoades where he describes two differing ways in which the 

'self* manifests itself. The first is the 'self* as it is 

imagined and idealized by the individual—a self-isolating 

stereotype. This is in fact only the ’self' as it sees 

itself (self-image) and may not reflect the true self at 

all. And the second is a "denied self,” that no longer 

needs to defend or idealize itself, but instead is free 

3 

to give of itself—"other-centered.” This "other- 

centeredness" reveals a quality of spirit present in the 
actualized self, and it is this quality of the actualized 
self in the Christian pastor which comes to express itself 
in the "form of a servant." 

It is the contention of this writer that the 
’servant-role' of the pastor has been greatly misinter¬ 
preted and misused by the church, to the point that the 
pastor has been led to abandon his own identity as a per¬ 
son and take on an image prescribed for him by the church 
which is both inauthentic and dis-integrating. Cast in 
this role, the pastor-as-servant has become the pastor-as- 
slave—which has de-humanized and de-personalized him. It 
is, of course, conceded that there are those who enter the 

3 

Donald H. Rhoades, "Does Psychiatry Deny Self- 
Denial," Pastoral Psychology . VII:61 (February 1956), 28f. 
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pastorate for the benefits offered by this system to sub¬ 
conscious needs. 

The pastor who provides the best and fullest 
service to himself and others serves out of his own 
authentic selfhood. Because he is in touch with that 
authentic self he no longer needs to defend or idealize 
it, or to use the role of pastor to hide it. And because 
he is aware of his identity he is able freely to commit it 
in servant form, to free the self for •other-centeredness' 
in accord with his faith. Therefore, as the self—made 
in the image of God—becomes actualized in 'servant form' 
it becomes the 'servant of God.' 

II. THE SERVANT OF GOD IN THE WORLD 

The 'servant of God,' like some of the titles 
given to 'spiritual' leaders in Jesus' day, can become (if 
it hasn't already) a pious title of little or no sub¬ 
stance. It has at times been the proud-and-humble 'sign' 
by which ministers reveled in their "humble-holiness." 

This should not, however, destroy the effect or meaning 
of the phrase for our purposes. The 'servant of God' is 
not, nor can it afford to become a 'professional role.' 

It is instead a 'response' to God's image and spirit, and 
as such is based on attitude and relationship to God and 
one's fellowman rather than the theological proclamation 
or ecclesiastical declaration. 
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Although it is hoped that 'professional* ministers 
are ministers because they are 'servants of God,' it is 
not to be assumed that ministers become servants of God 
simply by receiving official sanction from the church. 

Nor does the term 'servant of God' imply a ministry to 
God or His needs, but rather a ministry on behalf of God— 
the communication of His image in us to our fellowman. 

And because God's image lies inherent in all men, it is a 
ministry to all people in the world with whom we have 
opportunity to relate. The form of the ministry may vary 
according to the need related to, but the form of the 
servant is the same. 

What is essential in becoming the 'servant of God' 
is, of course, the faith to trust and know the reality of 
God and His 'Being' in one's own life. Niebuhr explains 
the situation thusly: 

To understand himself truly means to begin with a 
faith that he is understood from beyond himself, that 
he is known and loved of God and must find himself in 
terms of obedience to the divine will. This relation 
of the divine to the human will make it possible for 
man to relate himself to God without pretending to be 
God; and to accept his distance from God as a created 
thing, without believing that the evil of his nature 
is caused by this finiteness.^ 

Niebuhr confirms the importance of faith, but a 
faith built on the 'substance' of a relationship with God, 

4 

Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 19PI7, I, 15. 
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and one that experiences the affirmation and acceptance of 
God. When this faith is actualized one is able to be 
authentic in his relationships. This acceptance of God's 
grace brings with it a 'redeeming' or 'releasing' power, 
which (as stated earlier) frees the 'servant.' He is now 
free to offer his life, and his living, as a gift. He is 
free to become a 'servant.' This implies that the 'serv¬ 
ant' need not "pretend to be God," as Niebuhr suggests. 

And whereas his actualizing self may reflect God's image 
he may never suppose to be God, lest he be only servant to 
himself. 

To be a 'servant of God' is to be a servant in 
God's world. It is significant that Greene portrays his 
•fugitive priest' in a jail cell—having shared his 
authentic self with the other prisoners—sharing their 
common 'burden of bondage.' And in this setting he says 
of the priest: 

Again he was touched by an extraordinary affec¬ 
tion. He was just one criminal among a herd of 
criminals ... he had a sense of companionship which 
he had never received in the old days when pious 
people came kissing his black cotton glove.^ 

The 'servant of God' finds not only a 'oneness' 
with his God, but also with God's world. Having found his 
own identity in that world he has less need to fight 

^Graham Greene, The Power and the Glory (New York: 
Viking Press, 1953), pp. 173-74. 
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against it and a greater resource by which to love it. 
Ashbrook and Guthrie summarize the general response of the 
minister who faces himself (as did a group of some fifteen 
ministers in their study): "By conquering his insecure 
self he came to a deeper faith, grasped a single purpose 
in all that he was and did, and released the ever present 

g 

power of God’s reconciling love.” This releasing effect 
will be discussed later in viewing the role of God’s 
servant as "facilitator.” 

III. THE SERVANT AMONG GOD’S SERVANTS 

The servant of God is never isolated from rela¬ 
tionship to others. And because relationships are pri¬ 
mary to man's existence these relationships tend to 
solidify into patterns and groups. The church is, of 
course, one such group—in which it is held that all mem¬ 
bers affirm some relationship not only to each other but 
to God as well. In the Anabaptist tradition, partic¬ 
ularly, every 'believer' is seen in some sense as a serv¬ 
ant of God with talents or 'gifts’ of which he is a 
steward, (cf. Rom. 12:6-8; I Cor. 12:4-11; and Eph. 
4:11). If this is so what is the significance of a pas¬ 
tor? One answer is that he is the 'servant of God's 

6 James B. Ashbrook and Harvey Guthrie, "The Min¬ 
isters Face Themselves," Pulpit , XXXI:6 (June 1960), 12. 
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servants.' Paul Miller, professor of Practical Theology 
at the Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries describes 
it somewhat in saying: 

. . . God gave leaders to His church, but only to 
perfect the church for her work of ministering. The 
leader called to serve God's people was not necessar¬ 
ily to be more fully consecrated than was every other 
mature believer. 

God's people were never to be her leaders 'field' 
but His 'force.' God's call to an individual leader 
was to be but a miniature of God's call to His servant 
people so that they might rise up and perform their 
servant ministries to God's needy and lost world. 7 

Here we see that the pastor is first of all a 
servant of God by his own relationship to God and his 
fellowman, and secondly he is the servant of God's serv¬ 
ants by his 'calling' to lead a 'body' or group of God's 
servants. He is not to 'minister-for-them,' but instead 
to aid them in any way possible to fulfill their own min¬ 
istries. Further he is not the sole source of 'ministry- 
to-them,' for in the fellowship of believers it is the 
responsibility of all to "bear one another's burdens" in 
accord with one's ability to do so. Responsibility for 
ministry to God's servants lies with whoever has the 
'gift' and opportunity to supply the particular need. 

Again, however, it is important to consider the 
emphasis given to the word 'servant'—not as a 'slave,' 


7 

Paul M. Miller, Servant of God's Servants 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 19'5T), p. 20. 
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coerced and dominated, but as one free to give of his full 
potential, free to express his authentic selfhood. And 
although this ‘servant of God's servants' holds a respon¬ 
sibility to the fellowship, this responsibility can be 
carried out only as long as it does not violate the pas¬ 
tor's own identity and integrity as a person and servant 
of God. 

One of the major responsibilities of this servant 
among God's servants is to allow his own authenticity to 
foster authenticity in those whom he serves, (cf. Chapter 
II, Footnote #30). This is not to be understood in the 
strict sense of the pastor being an 'example'—so that 
others can become like him. It is stated solely on the 
assumption that authenticity in one person will effect 
authenticity in another if conveyed through an adequate 
relationship. 'Relationship' then becomes the 'touch 
stone' for the servant among God's servants. 

What is this relationship one seeks to effect with 
the servants of God? It has already been said that it 
involves the sharing of one's authentic self—in essence— 
the sharing of God's grace through all that one 'is.' But 
perhaps it is more fully described in the relationship 
of counselor and counselee by Kimper: 

. . . EVERY OTHER SELF IS EQUALLY WORTHFUL, AND 
. . . THEREFORE EVERY OTHER SELF HAS AS MUCH CLAIM TO 
BEING CONFIRMED AS WORTHFUL AS THE SELF DEMANDING 
CONFIRMATION. For me this is the unique perspective 
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which defines the meaning of love , and gives to it the 
quality of humility and mercy. But love also makes 
appropriate response to the behavior and attitudes of 
others in an effort to implement change, and this 
gives to love the quality of justice and discipline. 
Neither aspect without the other is "loving.” Mercy 
and humility without justice and discipline is nothing 
but mushy sentimentality, "blobby permissiveness." 

But justice and discipline without mercy and humility 
is a moralistic rejection, harsh authoritarianism. 

Both are essential elements in a loving stance 
8 

• • • • 

Just as the relationship of the counselor and 
counselee, as described by Kimper, differs from the rela¬ 
tionship of the counselor to others to whom he relates 
outside the counseling relationship, so also the relation¬ 
ship of the pastor-servant with the servant-people of the 
church differs with his relationship to those outside this 
servant-body. The difference is not, however, one of kind 
or quality, as the pastor seeks to be his authentic self 
in all relationships. But the difference is one of inten¬ 
sity. Because of a common ’commitment' to God and the 
body of His servants—the church—the relationship is one 
in which each person hopefully has more invested. And 
this dedication is a binding force in which more can be 
risked and trusted—a relationship in which, hopefully, 
one can risk as full and complete expression of his 
authenticity as he is aware or capable of. This binding 


o 

Frank Kimper, "The Self and Therapy," paper 
presented at The School of Theology at Claremont, 
September 20, 1969. 
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and affirming force is the love of God manifest in human 
form and relationships as the 'Body of Christ.' 

The word "hopefully" in the preceding paragraph 
woul'd indicate that the church has still not arrived at 
that which is hoped for, but it is, nevertheless, capable 
of doing so, as suggested by Mowrer: 

The Church has resources to offer a healing cor¬ 
rective to the increasing breakdown of authentic 
community in our automated society. But it cannot be 
truly redemptive as long as it uses the doctrine of 
grace as a substitute for genuing encounter among its 
members and the rest of society. 9 

So encounter, as Mowrer sees it, is necessary in 
creating this dynamic and healing community. And again 
the pastor-servant is found in his most effective role as 
he seeks to 'facilitate* this encounter. 

g 

0. Hobart Mowrer, The New Group Therapy (Prince¬ 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964), p. J3 . 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ROLE OF A FACILITATOR 

I. THE ROLE CRISIS OF THE MINISTRY 


It was after four years in the pastorate that this 
writer began to reflect upon his own 'role crisis' in the 
ministry. The reflection began in preparation for a paper 
to be presented at a five-state District Church Conference 
on the 'function' of the pastor. 

In preparation for this assignment I took a small 
survey among a few of my own members to ask what they 
felt the 'function of the pastor' was. I was a bit 
surprised to get quite a variety of answers such as: 
•Preaching the Gospel'; 'Keeping the Church together'; 
'Caring for personal problems of the congregation'; 
•Being the Spiritual leader and shepherd of the 
Church'; 'Being the conscience of the Church'; 'Keep¬ 
ing harmony'; 'Taking a stand for what is right'; 
'Upgrading the Church program and its leaders'; 'A 
counselor'; 'A go-between for people'; 'An ex-officio 
member of committees of the Church'; 'Visitor to all 
members'; 'Instruct children'; 'Be an example'; and 
one person honestly stated that he looked upon the 
pastor 'as sort of the answer to all church problems.' 
. . . But somewhat more surprising to me was that 
several gave no answer at all, because 'off hand 
(they) just couldn't say what the pastor's real func¬ 
tion' was. 1 

Not only was there frustration over the fact that 
some could identify no specific role of their 'pastor,' 


^■Ronald Ropp, "The Church and Her Chosen Leader— 
The Function He Serves," paper read at the Pacific Dis¬ 
trict Conference of the General Conference Mennonite 
Church, Upland, California, June 3, 1966. 
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but there was conflict between this pastor's own under¬ 
standing of his role and some of the roles ascribed to him 
by parishioners. A 'role crisis' was in the making. 

At the same time leaders in the General Conference 
Mennonite Church were predicting such crises as this: 

... Truly the ministry of the church is facing 
a vocational crisis of serious proportions. It is a 
crisis of identity. If, therefore, the ministry has 
lost its stature in our time, it is because it has 
lost its identity. Clergy and laity alike are not 
sure what ministry means, or who a minister is or 
ought to be.2 

It is obvious that the crisis is caused in part by 
a 'role confusion' among clergy and laity alike. Minis¬ 
ters, on the one hand find confusion of images among 
images of their 'ideal' (based on early positive associ¬ 
ations with pastors who influenced them), the image 
acquired in their training (seminary inspired goals and 
objectives), and the expectations of the people they serve 

(demands of the local church which is divided in its own 

3 

role definitions). 

In a study conducted by Samuel W. Blizzard among 
ministers it was quite clear that what they saw as 'impor¬ 
tant for effectiveness' in ministry was different from 


2 Russell L. Mast, "The Ministry and The Church," 
Special Publication by Committee on the Ministry of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church (Newton, Kansas, 

1964), p. 1. 

3 

James D. Glasse, Profession : Minister (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1968), pp. 18-20. 
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what they saw as important for 'success.' The minister's 

desire for effectiveness and success then creates a life 

4 

of conflicting tension. Although it is an underlying 
assumption of this study that "effectiveness" and "suc¬ 
cess" are wedded in an 'authentic' ministry, it is 
obvious that the 'successful' maintenance of the church 
as an institution often creates tension and conflict with 
what the minister feels to be important for 'effective¬ 
ness' in his ministering. 

A second, and perhaps more crucial factor in the 
'role crisis' of the ministry comes when the minister is 
so caught up in the 'role demands' for success and effec¬ 
tiveness that he can no longer disidentify his own self¬ 
hood from the 'role' or roles he finds himself 'playing.' 

If, however, the role he plays is an expression of 
his authentic selfhood there is no problem. But more 
often than not the opposite is true, viz. that he so iden¬ 
tifies with his prescribed role, (often a 'God'-image), 
that he is in conflict with his own authentic self. 

Jourard sees this as an attempt to hide: 

I believe, and I am not alone in this belief, that 
man is sick—not just neurotic and psychotic people, 
but so-called "normal" man too—because he hides his 
real self in his transactions with others. He relates 


4 

Samuel W. Blizzard, "The Parish Minister's Self- 
Image And His Master Role," Pastoral Psychology , XIX:189 
(December 1958), 31-32. 
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impersonally to others and to himself. He equates his 
roles in the social system with his identity and tries 
to deny the existence of all real self which is 
irrelevant to role or self-concept.5 

Whether the role becomes a convenient 'hiding 
place' for the pastor seeking to escape, or a 'trap' 
which works to supplant the authentic self may be debated, 
perhaps it's both. Nevertheless, Jourard's conclusion 
appears well founded: 

In my opinion, it is this felt necessity to play 
roles in a_ standard . Procrustean manner , withholding 
and suppressing the while our own spontaneous and 
idiosyncratic selves . which gradually dispirits us and 
makes our bodies fertile gardens for disease of any 
and all kinds .*> 

In short, 'roles' can and do provide some 'safety' 
from the vulnerability which ministry often affords. How¬ 
ever it can become the 'safety of a prison cell,' which 
protects one from the 'attack' of outside forces, but the 
effect becomes one of enslavement, even destruction of the 
dynamic and potential of the self. Again it is well 
illustrated in Greene’s fugitive priest when he wrestles 
with this 'self' coming alive in some deep inner feelings 
toward someone dear to him whom he wants desperately to 
help: 

5 Jourard, Sidney M., The Transparent Self (Prince¬ 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964), pp. £6-6l. 

6 Ibid., p. 144. 
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He was a man who was supposed to save souls: it 
had seemed quite simple once, preaching at Benedic¬ 
tion, organizing the guilds, having coffee with 
elderly ladies behind barred windows, blessing new 
houses with a little incense, wearing black gloves 
... it was as easy as saving money: now it was a 
mystery. He was aware of his own desperate 
inadequacy. 7 

Suddenly to become aware of one’s own ’’desperate 
inadequacy” is to suggest perhaps one has been living too 

ii 

much the illusion of a ’role' and too little the authen- 1| 

ticity of one’s being. 

;j 

The 'role crisis’ of the ministry, as seen by this i 

writer, will be an ever present reality in the life of the \ 

I 

pastor unless, and until, the pastor can allow his own j; 

I! 

'purposive core' to express itself through, and indeed be j! 

the directing force of, his role. When this becomes the j 

case there will be many and various functions carried on 
in ministering but one role, namely, the expression of 
God's love through the authentic selfhood of His servant. 

And that love, as seen in Christ, will find its expression 
continually in seeking to facilitate God’s image in 
others. 

To be more specific, the role of God's servant 

! 

becomes that of facilitating the acceptance of God's j 

i 

grace and the expression of God's image by those with whom ! 

I 

he relates. He will, of necessity, function in many ! 

_______________ 

7 

Graham Greene, The Power And The Glory (New York: 

Viking Press, 1953), p. 111. i 
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different ways depending upon the circumstances and the 
relationships involved. Many will refer to these patterns 
as "roles." However, for the purposes of this study the 
pastor is seen as having one major role—that of 
FACILITATOR. The various patterns of 'action' this role 
takes may be termed "tasks" or "functions." 

II. THE FACILITATOR AS 'ENABLER' 

The 'self' is seen as being endowed with a fuller 
potential than man, in and of himself, is able to actual¬ 
ize. In this potential can be seen the expression of the 
image of God. But the activation and manifestation of 
this potential is dependent upon relationships, and rela¬ 
tionships are able to hinder as well as facilitate this 
potential. When man allows relationships to coerce or 
manipulate him into an image that denies his own integ¬ 
rity, God's purpose is thwarted. However, it is seen as 
the purpose of authentic relationships to facilitate or 
enable development and expression of God's image in him. 

Maslow parallels the growth of this 'self' and its 
inherent nature, with a biological nature when he says: 

... Man is ultimately not molded or shaped into 
humanness, or taught to be human. The role of the 
environment is ultimately to permit him or help him 
to actualize his own potentialities, not its poten¬ 
tialities and capacities; he has them in inchoate or 
embryonic form, just exactly as he has embryonic arms 
and legs. ... A teacher or a culture doesn't create 
a human being. It doesn't implant within him the 
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ability to love, or to be curious or to philosophize, 
or to symbolize, or to be creative. Rather it permits 
or fosters, or encourages or helps what exists in 
embryo to become real and actual.8 

This sets the natural basis for understanding the 
role of the pastor as facilitator seeking to facilitate or 
enable man to find and express God's image in himself. 

The process has similarly been defined as the role of the 
therapist in certain schools of psychology. 

Our view of the therapist is that he is similar to 
what the chemist calls a catalyst, an ingredient which 
precipitates a reaction which might not otherwise 
occur. 


. . . What is essential is not that the therapist 
learn something about the patient and then teach it to 
him, but that the therapist teach the patient how to 
learn about himself.^ 

Although more will be said in this regard in later 
chapters a general idea of the role of 'facilitator' and 
his task of enabling may begin to take form as illustrated 
in related 'fields.' 

Shostrom in epitomizing the 'healthy' or "actual¬ 
izing” type of personality suggests that this facilitating 
personality type is a balance between the "expressor" and 
"guide": 


Q 

Abraham H. Maslow, Toward A Psychology Of Being 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1962), ppT 160-61. 

g 

Fredrick Peris, et al.. Gestalt Therapy (New 
York: Dell, 1951), pp. 15-16. 
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The Expresser is not judgmental of others, but is 
able to express his own convictions strongly. 

... The complimentary opposite of the Expresser 
is the Guide . The Guide does not protect or teach 
others, but gently helps each person to find his own 
way. 

. . . The actualizor integrates both his expres¬ 
sion and guidance . He does not think for others but 
with them. He helps others to help themselves by his 
own expression of views and yet gives each the right 
to make his own decisions. The Sermon on the Mount 
was deeply expressive, and yet the Beatitudes were 
invitations , not demands. Such was the actualizing 
nature of Jesus.*0 

There is always the danger of seeking to justify 
a position by making Jesus appear to have manifested it. 
But the ministry of Jesus manifests many examples and 
teachings of a facilitating type of role in relating to 
people. His overall relationship with his disciples 
appears to have been an 'enabling' one through which he 
sought to aid them in finding a 'fuller life,' a life 
'bearing much fruit,' (cf. John 15:8 & 16), and much joy, 
(cf. John 15:11). It is clear that he condemned a 'rule- 
centered,' manipulative type leadership that put 'systems' 
and 'structures' above people's needs, (cf. Matt. 23). 
While there is a real danger in presuming too much about 
Jesus' ministry, there is little problem in seeing in 
Jesus a facilitator who stimulated the actualization of 


"^Everett L. Shostrom, Man the Manipulator (New 
York: Bantam, 1967), p. 29. 
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the 'image of God' in the lives of men with whom he found 
a deep relationship. 

The servant-pastor's role is seen as enabling 
those with whom he relates to manifest God's image more 
fully. Another term which helps to define the concept of 
'enabler' is that of 'releaser.' Several writers express 
this in looking at patterns of ministry. 

. . . The minister as we know him today must lose 
his life as the absolute leader, the one who stands in 
the center of all the activity, head and shoulders 
above the congregation—in order to find his true life 
as servant, as the releaser of the ministry of his 
people. 11 

Ashbrook and Guthrie in concluding their clinical 

study of the effects of an encounter group upon ministers 

seeking a more meaningful ministry had this to say: "By 

conquering his insecure self [self-image] he came to a 

deeper faith, grasped a single purpose in all that he was 

and did, and released the ever present power of God's 

12 

reconciling love." 

Niebuhr and Williams suggest that "the spirit of 
ministry today appears to be to achieve as full a grasp of 
gospel and world as possible and to achieve the most 


11 Clyde H. Reid, "Small Group Insight For The 
Servant Ministry," Pastoral Psychology, XIX:183 (April 
1968), 26. 

12 

James B. Ashbrook and Harvey Guthrie, "The Min¬ 
isters Face Themselves," Pulpit , XXXI:6 (June 1960), 12. 
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effective available application of the one to the 
13 

other." And nowhere is this more clearly focused than 
on a ministry that sees its task to facilitate 'wholeness' 
by uniting man with his very 'ground' and 'center of 
being.' 

The essence of the 'facilitator' as enabler is 
summed up well from both a practical and theological 
understanding of ministry by Howard Clinebell: 

. . . As he [the minister] enters a counseling 
session a silent prayer may help him keep out of the 
center. It may make him aware of the presence of the 
'Great Counselor,' the Holy Spirit, working in the 
relationship. It may help open him to the energies 
of the spiritual universe which are always available, 
and make him spiritually ready to function as an 
enabler in the God-man encounter by helping to remove 
the blocks to vital relating—fear, guilt, hatred, 
self-rejection, and defensive pride. 


C. THE FACILITATOR AS 'PLAYER-COACH' 


It is well to distinguish between the role of 

facilitator as 'enabler' in the relationships through 

which the 'servant' ministers in the world, and his role 

15 

within the "sactorum communio," the fellowship of God's 


13 

H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel D. Williams, The 
Ministry In Historical Perspectives (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956), p. 287. 

14 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pas¬ 
toral Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966T, 
p. 263. 

^^Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Communion Of Saints 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1963), p. 160ff. 
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servants—the Church. God 'calls' the minister to facil¬ 
itate the release of His image and grace in the world. 

But the fellowship of believers also 'call' him to aid 
them in specific ways to carry out their ministry as well. 

This view of ministry, although common among Ana¬ 
baptist and Free-Church traditions, is not exclusive to 
them. It has been called the role of "equipper" based on 
i Ephesians 4:11, 12, viz. "And these were his gifts: some 
to be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some 

i pastors and teachers, to equip God's people for work in 

!• 

his service. To build up the body of Christ." (NEB) 

A suggested theology of pastoral ministry has 
been offered in light of this passage by Erland Waltner, 

l 

: President of Mennonite Biblical Seminary: 

I 

i ... These particular ministries are primarily 

I functions rather than offices. They are flexible 

I rather than fixed. They have nothing to do with 

| status. Several ministries may be combined in one 

person. They may be recognized by the Church through 
1 special ordination. Such ministries may be supported 

I financially for functional reasons. 

| ... The general purpose of these particular min- 

/ istries ... is to equip the entire people of God 

1 to minister. 1 ^ 

] This role of 'equipper' has been further developed 

2 by Elton Trueblood. In seeking an adequate 'role image' 

i 

J 

^Erland Waltner, "Toward A Theology Of Pastoral 
Ministry," paper presented at the Mennonite Minister's 
Seminar, Elkhart, Indiana, October 6, 1965. 
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beyond such terms as "shepherd," images with little real 
meaning for an urban sophisticated culture, he hits upon 
the image of "coach" with which to equate the role of the 
present day minister. And in the context of the 'priest¬ 
hood of all believers' as a 'ministering church,' he 
defines the equipping minister as a "playing coach." 

The Christian coach will be one who is more con¬ 
cerned ... in developing others than in enhancing 
his own prestige. Ideally, he will not do anything 
himself, if another can be enabled to grow by being 
encouraged to do it. . . . 

Since the equipping minister must not be above 
the heat of the battle, he is, ideally, not only a 
coach, but a 'playing coach,' sometimes carrying the 
ball himself and sometimes seeing to it that another 
carries it. Thus, he is both a minister and the 
encourager, a teacher and a developer of his fellow 
ministers, who are the members of the Church of 
Christ. The mark of his success is not the amount of 
attention which he can focus upon himself, but the 
redemptive character which emerges in the entire con¬ 
gregation or team. Fundamentally, he is called to be 
a catalytic agent, often making a radical difference 
while being relatively inconspicuous. 17 

Although the 'playing coach' model may leave some 
things to be desired in terms of the centering and use of 
'power' with the possibility for its misuse, it would seem 
that combined with the 'servant' posture, described ear¬ 
lier, it has great potential for Christian ministry. The 
key then lies in assimilating the facilitator role, which 


17 

Elton Trueblood, The Incendiary Fellowship (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1967), pp. 43-44. 
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\ functions as ’enabler' and 'equipper' (playing coach) 

] within the posture and form of a servant of God to men 

.i 

,| The conveyor of this ministry is 'relationship 

| The result and effect, by God's grace, is 'redemption' 

: ti 

| and 'wholeness.' 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SERVANT-FACILITATOR IN AUTHENTIC RELATIONSHIP 

I. RELATIONSHIP—THE CONTEXT FOR MINISTRY 

Relationship is more than just the context for 
ministry, important as that fact is. It is the environ¬ 
ment in which life exists and personality is made. To be 

i 

' in a "state of separation," according to Tillich, is to be 

in a "state of sin." 1 Man was created to be in relation- 

i' 

* ship as many, including Augustine, have suggested. Reuel 

Howe suggests that: "All our life ... is an effort to 

overcome our separation and to find each other in fulfill- 

2 

ing relationships." 

When separation exists between individuals it is 
often because there is an alienation within the 'self.' 
Such alienation is a block to authentic relationship as 
Jourard suggests: "A self-alienated person . . . can 
never love smother person nor can he be loved by another 
person."^ 

4 

! 

■^Paul Tillich, The Shaking Of The Foundations (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 194877 P« lSST 

2 

Reuel L. Howe, Man's Need And God’s Action 
(Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1$33), p. 11. 

3 

Sidney M. Jourard, The Transparent Self (Prince¬ 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964), p. 25. 


i 
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The need for love is the driving force toward 


I relationship. But often persons are so blinded by their 

| own need for love that an authentic and satisfying rela- 

1 

I tionship is made impossible. It is at this point that 

,| Christian faith and ministry offers a relationship of 

t “at-oneness“ with God and man. 4 

i 

II 

| The primary nature of relationship exists in the 

! context of what Buber calls the "i"-"it" and “i"-»»Thou.“ 
Jourard makes a distinction between relationship per se 
and the depth of the "I-Thou“ transactions which he 
, refers to as “inter personal relationships” between “ person 
and person .“ as over against “role and role.”'* Jourard 
| sees the latter as an expression of "l“-"it" relationship. 

Departing from Buber's nonjudgmental view of the 
"I"-“It” relationship Ashbrook and Guthrie suggest that 
when the “I” relates to another person as a “thing" 

| (“It"), the "I" also becomes a "thing" (“It"), which in a 

| sense makes God a "thing" as well: 

] I have begun to realize that treating other people 

I as things makes you treat yourself as a thing. And 

\ then God can be nothing else but a thing also. You 

I cannot have a personal God as long as your relation- 

j ships are primarily impersonal.® 

i 

■ 'i 4 

Howe, op . cit., p. 15. 

ij 5 Jourard, o£. cit .. p. 28. 

’! 6 

> James B. Ashbrook and Harvey Guthrie, “The Min- 

\ isters Face Themselves,” Pulpit . XXXI:6 (June 1960), 9. 

i 

]\ 

1 
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Trust appears to be the key by which relationships 

find birth, and as such this becomes the task of ministry 

to bring trust to birth. But contrary to the opinion of 

some, as Reuel Howe states it, "one does not, cannot teach 

7 

trust. Trust can only be awakened in a person.” Unfor¬ 
tunately the ministry has not always recognized this. 

Therefore, the first thing which the ’facilitator’ 
seeks to ’awaken’ is trust. This is not an easy thing to 
do. Clearly it is not possible to solicit trust with idle 
words, simply because that is all they are—words. That 
is to say there was little authentic being or trust behind 
them. As Howe suggests: 

Our need today ... is to be able again to speak 
through the language of relationship as well as 
through the language of words. I need the grace to 
be in order to help my child, my wife, my friend, my 
student to become .” 

Nowhere is the dilemma of "language” more drama¬ 
tized than in relationships. The ability to affirm 
another person is a language of relationship, something 
experienced and felt rather than defined and explained. 
"There is abundant evidence that the Church in carrying 
out its teaching function has put too much faith in the 

7 

Howe, o£. cit., p. 71. 

®Ibid., p. 75. 
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use of words and used too little the language of rela¬ 
tionship.”^ 

Nevertheless, it is the minister specifically, 
and not the Church in general, with which we are con¬ 
cerned. And the concern of which we speak has to do with 
the core of his being. 

... Only when we are secure and have the assur¬ 
ance of acceptance dare we be honest about what we 
are and are not. A relationship of security does not 
solve our problems but it frees us from anxiety about 
ourselves and helps us see and use our resources that 
are necessary if we are to deal constructively with 
our resources. 

... The same sense of security born of accept¬ 
ance makes me able to help my neighbor, to accept him 
and his demand for acceptance. 10 

So we must return to the earlier premise that the 
'authentic self' is the basic instrument for ministry. It 

i 

\ 

| is the sharing of authentic selfhood that creates the 
f climate in which trust can be awakened. And it is trust 

i 

j which opens the door to relationship. And without rela- 
j tionship there can be no real ministry. 

| But what is the goal of this ministry and how 

| does it reflect God's purpose, even as seen in Christ's 

| ministry? 

\ 

-- 

9 Ibid., p. 73. 

! i n 

\ ■ LU Ibid., p. 106. 

\ 
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II. AUTHENTICITY—A REDEEMING FORCE 


The statement that, 'the purpose of God in the 
ministry of Christ was the redemption of men,' is gener¬ 
ally accepted as valid and true within Christendom. Based 
on that assumption it is presumed that the 'servant of 
God' in the Christian faith also perceives this as the 
objective of his ministry. The major dilemma would seem 
to be in the 'nature* of redemption. Though this will 
not be dealt with from an extensive theological view-point 
in this study, it is important to set forth a brief defi¬ 
nition of the term. For this we turn to The International 
Standard Bible Encyclopaedia : 

In trying to discern the meaning of redemption 
from sin, toward which the entire process of Biblical 
and Christian thought points, we may well keep in mind 
the Master's words that He came that men might have 
life and have it more abundantly (Jn. 10:10). The 
word 'life' seems to be the final N.T. word as a 
statement of the purpose of Christ. God sent His Son 
to bring men to life. ... The aim of redemption can 
only be to bring men to the fullest use and enjoyment 
of their power. This is really the conception 
implicit even in the earliest statements of redemp¬ 
tion.* 1 

As such, then, our understanding of 'redemption' 
will be that of "bringing men to the fullest use and 
enjoyment of their powers." Beyond that this study is 
not concerned. Rather, the intent is to describe a factor 


11 James Orr (ed.), The International Standard 
Bible Encyclopaedia (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1$57), IV, 
£541. 
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which can facilitate redemption—namely, 'authenticity.' 

But while authenticity is presented here as a "redeeming 

force," redemption is understood to be something more and 

other than authenticity per se. 

Howard Clinebell has suggested the great need for 

a redeeming force in the church today by stating that the 

church must become a place of "birthing." Authenticity is 

seen as a part of this in that "rebirth" is considered to 

be the "gift of the spirit of openness." And although 

"openness is a risk," says Clinebell, by which one may get 

12 

hurt, "closedness is living death." 

Mowrer, as quoted earlier, also suggests that the 

church needs to become more of a "healing corrective" 

through authenticity rather than by substituting a "doc- 

13 

trine of [cheap] grace" for "genuine encounter." 

A good description of the effect of an authentic, 

affirming relationship is given by Howe: 

When I have a strong sense of acceptance from 
someone who is important to me, I have a security that 
makes it possible for me to face the full truth about 
myself (what I am, what I can do) and say, 'This is 
I.' I do not have to pretend to be what I am not.^ 4 


^Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., "The Issue Is Life," 
Speech given at The School of Theology at Claremont, 
Calif., November 25, 1969. 

13 

0. Hobart Mowrer, The New Group Therapy (Prince 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964), p.“77. 

14 

Howe, op . cit., p. 105. 

.1 

j 

1 

:( 
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It is this experience which enables one to be in 
touch with one's true self and find a 'oneness with God' 
in the self. This experience, though hard to put into 
words, is aptly described by Frank Kimper in discussing 
one of the aims of the pastor in a counseling ministry, 

X • s • • 


... to enable a parishioner-counselee to expe¬ 
rience vividly the 'beingness' of being, to experience 
vividly the dramatic center of personal consciousness, 
to experience vividly in a moment of heightened aware¬ 
ness, the active, willing, organizing center —the 
self, the 'I' that is 'me.' In religious terms so to 
experience the self is to be 'born again,' is to 

| experience 'oneness with God,' is to know the meaning 

of 'salvation' as an inner happening. 15 

Kimper goes on to speak of the inadequacy of words to 

define such experience and the difficulty for many in 

using "traditional terminology" to capture the signifi- 

< 

cance of such "happenings." 

Ira Progoff sets the image of the "underground 
stream" leading to the "source" of all. And as one goes 

"down his own well" to the "stream" he finds this expe- 

i 

, rience of 'oneness' with the "source" and a fellowship 

■ j 

| with those whom he meets there who have also gone down 

■\ 

J 

their own wells. 


15 Frank Kimper, "The Self And Therapy," Paper 
presented at The School of Theology at Claremont, Calif., 

: September 20, 1969, p. 4. 

16 Speech by Ira Progoff, "The Unfolding Of Poten¬ 
tial Personality," given at Bauer Hall, pitzer College, 
October 8, 1969. 

3 
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This experience, though described in various 
words and images, appears in all to have a releasing 
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action of 'redeeming force.' The dynamics of this process 
are suggested by Carl Rogers responding to the experiences 
of 'self discovery' in a number of clients. 

... I have been trying to suggest what happens 
in the warmth and understanding of a facilitating 
relationship with a therapist. It seems that grad¬ 
ually, painfully, the individual explores what is 
behind the masks with which he has been deceiving him¬ 
self. Deeply and often vividly he experiences the 
various elements of himself which have been hidden 
within. Thus to an increasing degree he becomes him¬ 
self—not a fagade of conformity to others, not a 
cynical denial of all feeling, not a front of intel¬ 
lectual rationality, but a living, breathing, feeling, 
fluctuating process—in short, he becomes a person. 

It is interesting to note that the term "person" 
as used by Rogers carries with it a connotation that sug¬ 
gests "redemption." And yet at times those who claim 
"redemption" by 'theological' definition live in the 
'agony' described by Rogers which seems anything but 
'redeeming.' The "whisky priest" in reflecting on the 
fagade he himself carried in life and the pious, damning 

woman he met in prison muses: "God might forgive coward- 

18 

ice and passion, but was it possible to forgive piety?" 


17 

Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1961), p. Il4. 

18 

Graham Greene, The Power And The Glory (New 
York: Viking Press, 1953), p. 22§. 
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The danger, it would seem, comes in the feeling 
that one has already ’arrived'—been "redeemed,” "saved," 
"enlightened" or "sensitized"—which puts him 'one-up' on 
everyone else. 'Piosity' in psychology is just as unre¬ 
deeming as 'piosity' in religion. Hence the reminder by 
Howe is well founded: "Though we are honored by being 

made a means of redemption, we yet are always in need of 
19 

redemption." 

The servant-facilitator operates then through 
authentic relationships which make possible the release of 

I 

redeeming force. The outcome and result of this relation¬ 
ship is reflected in "identity" and "wholeness." 

III. IDENTITY--THE PRODUCT OF AUTHENTIC RELATIONSHIP 

As authentic relationship is facilitated by the 
'servant' the creative result appears as a redeeming 
"wholeness," or in a sense "identity" is given birth. 

Both Matthew (9:12) and Mark (2:17) record a 
statement of Jesus that "... They that are whole have 
I no need of a physician, but they that are sick." (KJV) 

The word used for "whole" in Greek here is "isxuo" of 
which Bauer's Lexicon states the meaning to: "be in 

19 

Howe, op . cit ., p. 97. 
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i 

f 

i 

20 . 

( possession of one's powers Wholeness is to be 

understood with regard to authenticity as using the power 
to actualize one's real self. In short it is coming to 
find, to know, to experience and to trust one's own 
identity. Such integration of body, mind, and spirit the 
whole being longs for, but only in the context of an 
authentic relationship does such wholeness seem possible, 
j Only as this identity finds affirmation from outside the 

' self does the self become actualized. Without relation- 

f ship life is meaninglessness and death. 

t 

The dynamic effect of 'affirmation' for actual- 

i 

izing the self, without which wholeness is not possible, 
is well defined in the following: 

When one is not recognized and appreciated as a 
J 'self,' but perceived only as a batch of beliefs 

I expressed in the attitudes and actions which charac- 

I terize his peculiar life-style, he perceives himself 

j to be in the bind of having to defend his life-style 

in order to affirm his self-worth. The more rejected 
| the 'self' feels, the more rigidly does he feel tied 

j to his life style. But conversely, the more appre- 

.1 ciated the 'self' feels, the more loosely does he hold 

j to his present set of assumptions and beliefs, and the 

behavior which issues from them. Thus each self can 
j be visualized as living at some point on a continuum 

between an angry-rigid-seemingly permanent enslavement 


20 William F. Arnt and F. Wilbur Gingrich (eds.), 
A Greek-Enqlish Lexicon Of The New Testament (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 195'?), p. 384. 
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f 

4 

* 

/ to his value system, and a relaxed-flexible-rather 

temporary commitment to his value system. And the 
aim of the counselor is to help a person move toward 
the latter— . . . . 2 ^ 

Though the relationship spoken of here is that of 
a counselor-counselee, the same effect may well be seen in 
any authentic affirming relationship. However, the self 
is still seen as choosing its own life-style even though 
it may feel 'enslaved.' 

Identity itself suggests the ability to become 
object in some measure to one's self as subject. 

I 

i Such human self awareness arises only in the con- 

, text of 'knowing-with-another.' This appears to be 

the root meaning of 'con-science' and 'con-scious- 
ness.' 

We know ourselves, then, only in the presence of 
another. We become or acquire [actualized] selves 
when we know ourselves to be known, when we are appre- 
I hended and valued by a self-disclosing other. Man 

i comes to self-consciousness, becomes a person, only 

in relation with others. 22 

This process of finding one's identity, of becom- 
| ing whole and integrated with the ground of one's being, 

| is implied by Rogers (cf. Footnote #17 of this Chapter), 

i 

1 and others in what is meant by 'becoming a person.' Howe 
i also states, «... in order for an individual to become 


1 21 Kimper, 0 £. cit ., pp. 3-4. 

i 22 Paul E. Pfuetze, "The Concept of Self in Con 

1 temporary Psychotherapy," Pastoral Psychology , IX:81 
(February 1958), 12. 

i 
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a person, he needs to be a part of a structure of a rela— 

23 

tionship. Without that he can not be and will die." 

So the 'servant' seeks to facilitate authenticity 
and to operate in the context of authentic relationship 
both within and outside the church, though his function 
may take different form. It is within the context of 
these authentic relationships that redeeming force is 
released in the life of those related to, and out of this 
redeeming force identity and wholeness are nourished. 

It is necessary now to apply this image of the 
pastor as 'servant-facilitator' to a specific function in 
the ministry, namely pastoral counseling. 

23 Howe, op . cit., p. 109 


| 

!j 

i 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SERVANT-FACILITATOR MODEL IN PASTORAL COUNSELING 

I. THE SERVANT FORM IN PASTORAL COUNSELING 

Authentic Self — The Basic Instrument In pastoral 
Counseling 

Counseling, as such, may take place at many levels 
of pastoral ministry. Although some denominations employ 
this type of ministry on a more 'formal' basis than 
others, still counseling as a means of ministry is gen¬ 
erally practiced throughout the Christian Church. The 
approach to counseling differs widely, though according 
to the beliefs, training and abilities of the pastor him¬ 
self, and within the pastoral roles prescribed by the 
Church. 

Pastoral counseling is sometimes confused with 
preaching, teaching, evangelizing or just 'hashing' over 
the projected needs of the minister. At other times it 
is confused with 'employing' learned techniques or 
'tricks' as the pastor seeks to "solve people's problems." 
Such understanding of 'pastoral counseling,' if it can be 
called that, falls far short of a ministry worthy of the 
name. 

The first prerequisite of any kind of counseling 
is a reasonable understanding of one's self. "One may 
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| 

. know a great deal about the person with whom he is coun 

seling and he may be well versed in the technics of coun¬ 
seling; yet fail miserably as a counselor for one reason: 
he does not understand himself."^" Without some degree of 
self understanding one runs the terrible risk of counsel¬ 
ing which tries to meet only the needs of one's self. 

The value in discovering one's own identity is to 

make available the authentic self as the basic instrument 

for pastoral counseling. As Johnson goes on to say: "The 

counselor is the most effective counseling tool he can 

possibly have, provided he can come to understand his own 
2 

subjectivity." 

Clinebell in his "revised model" of pastoral coun¬ 
seling underscores this assumption that the basic instru¬ 
ment in counseling is the personhood of the counselor 
himself: 

... the revised model picks up the later Roger- 
ian and existentialist (in psychotherapy) emphasis on 
the counselor bringing himself to the person rather 
than some image of a 'counselor.' The minister's 
essential humanity is one of the precious things he 
has to share in all his relationships. If he puts 


1 Dean Johnson, "Self-Understanding In Pastoral 
Counseling," Pastoral Psychology , XVI:156 (September 
1955), 28. 

2 Ibid. 
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on a 'counseling approach,' of whatever kind, he con¬ 
fuses his counselees by the mask which obscures his 
personhood.^ 

As Clinebell suggests, the humanness of the minis¬ 
ter is as important in the counseling relationship as in 
his other relationships. Shostrom suggests that it is of 
primary importance also to the psychologist. "A psychol¬ 
ogist must never be a model of perfection but only a model 

4 

of full humanness . . . ." And Jourard suggests that 


this authenticity as a basic instrument also serves as an 
invitation to the counselee for authenticity: 


It fascinates me to think of psychotherapy as a 
situation where the therapist, a 'redeemed' or reha¬ 
bilitated dissembler, invites his patient to try the 
manly vigors of the authentic way. The patient is 
most likely to accept the invitation, it has seemed 
to me, when the therapist is a role-model of uncon¬ 
trived honesty.^ 


In short Jourard says, "... the closest I can 
come to eliciting and reinforcing real-self behavior in 

g 

my patient is by manifesting it myself ." Rogers concurs 
saying: "I have found that the more that I can be 


3 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral 
Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 196b), p. 31. 

4 

Everett L. Shostrom, Man The Manipulator (New 
York: Bantam, 1967), p. 177. 

^Sidney M. Jourard, The Transparent Self (Prince¬ 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964), p. 153. 

^Ibid., p. 64. 


i 

-t 
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genuine in the relationship, the more helpful it will 

7 

be.” For the minister who enjoys a "lofty" image this 
approach poses no little threat. But in the final anal¬ 
ysis the pastor who can employ his own authentic self as 
the basic instrument in counseling will find great rewards 
both to himself and those he serves. 

Erikson in relating the matter to Martin Luther's 

early life illustrates well this need for authenticity in 

j 

the counselor: 

I Young people in severe trouble are not fit for the 

i couch: they want to face you, and they want you to 

i face them, not as a facsimile of a parent, or wearing 

the mask of a professional helper, but as the kind of 
over-all individual a young person can live by or will 
despair of. When suddenly confronted with such a con¬ 
flicted young person the psychoanalyst may learn for 
the first time what facing a face, rather than facing 
a problem,really means—and I dare say, Dr. Staupitz, 
Martin's spiritual mentor, would know what I have in 

mind.8 

In speaking of the authentic self as the basic 
instrument in pastoral counseling we need to reiterate the 
meaning and depth of all that this implies. One of the 
best descriptions of the authentic self at work in pas- 
( toral counseling in this very basic way is given by 

.i 

Kimper: 


7 

Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1961), p. . 

g 

Erik H. Erikson, Young Man Luther (New York: 
Norton, 1958), p. 17. 


t 
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... to love another person, and to share that 
love with him, means getting involved emotionally, 
and responding spontaneously to another by witnessing 
honestly to one's own immediate feelings, impressions 
and convictions. There is something therapeutic about 
being authentic—about keeping in touch with what is 
really going on inside of me as a counselor, and 
sharing it with another for whatever it may be worth, 
not trying to put on a show of wisdom, not trying to 
display just the 'proper' emotions, not trying to 
demonstrate a bevy of technics, but just sharing the 
human being I am with other human beings. That I 
believe is fundamental in therapeutic experience. 9 

In the final analysis this again means coming to 
the counseling relationship in the 'posture' of a servant, 
as one giving out of his own deepest awareness and authen¬ 
tic selfhood—literally giving of 'himself.' This is not 
easy because the sharing of the 'self' is threatened by 
the fear of exposure and rejection. Under this pressure 
the self most often chooses the least 'painful' route to 
its goal. To manifest authenticity as Kimper speaks of 
it in the counseling relationship requires real ability 
to love and give one's self. 

, Even as Jesus offered his authentic being as "the 

way, the truth and the life,"^ it would appear no less 

i 

j appropriate for his 'servant,' the pastor counselor, to 
offer his authentic self as the 'way' to build the bridge 
of relationship to find 'truth' and 'life.' 


9 

Frank Kimper, "The Self And Therapy," Paper pre¬ 
sented at The School Of Theology at Claremont, Calif., 
September 20, 1969. 

10 John 14:6. 
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Self-Giving — The Bridge For Relationship 

It has already been stated that relationship is 
not only the context of ministry but the 'agent' through 
which wholeness and identity are facilitated. Let us now 
look at 'relationship' as experienced in pastoral coun¬ 
seling and the factors effecting it. Very often the need 
for counseling is precipitated because of the breakdown of 
relationships, or the inability to establish satisfying 
relationship at all. Jourard suggests that therapy is 

, sometimes necessary only because the individual has not 
been able to 'disclose' himself to another individual in 
relationship. 11 Such being the case, relationship is 
perhaps the single most important factor in counseling. 

It is obvious then, especially if the individual 
thus far in his life has been unable to establish affirm¬ 
ing relationships or maintain necessary ones, that a 
'catalyst' or redemptive force is called for. That force 

in pastoral counseling is "love." And it is conveyed 

i 

through the giving of one's authentic self. 

| Rhoades describes this "self" as the "denied self" 

\ 

which no longer needs to defend or idealize itself, but 
instead is free to give of itself. It is the self become 
"other-centered." He elaborates on its effect in coun¬ 
seling as follows: 

11 Jourard, op . cit., p. 21. 

1 

. :j 

('* 

;i 
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The therapist who becomes 'other-centered,' deeply 
sensitive to other's hurts, must to that extent and 
for the time (at least) give up the protection of his 
own 'self-concept'; he must be genuinely open, vulner¬ 
able. He must resist the temptation to oppose defen¬ 
sive stereotypes to the offensive distortions in which 
the patient attacks him. For only so can he mediate 
to the patient the unconditional acceptance which is 
needed above all else. 

Intellectually, to be sure, he must maintain some 
objectivity and control of the therapeutic situation, 
but emotionally he must not remain untouched, if he 
is to help. He must bridge the distance of intimate 
' fellow feeling. ... 12 

This is not meant to imply that the counselor take 
| responsibility for the counselee, but only that he offer 

i 

his own authentic self in relationship. And if the 
pastor-counselor has come to trust his own authentic 
being then it should become evident to the counselee that 
he also can trust that being in relationship. 

The counselor in offering himself is "reaching 
out," not in the sense of "rescuing" or "saving" the coun¬ 
selee, or "solving" his problems, but in affirming him and 
so 'enabling' God's grace to be born or released within 
his being. To be freed from the compulsion to "rescue" 

I the counselee (an occupational hazard of the ministry) is 
to be freed to allow God's grace to operate in the coun¬ 
selor through his own authentic being. Jourard speaks to 
this dynamic in counseling: 


12 

Donald H. Rhoades, "Does Psychotherapy Deny 
Self-Denial," Pastoral Psychology, VII:61 (February 
1956), 34. - 


a 
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Effective therapists seem to follow this implicit 
hypothesis: If they are themselves in the presence of 

the patient, avoiding compulsions to silence, to re¬ 
flection, to interpretation, to impersonal technique, 
and kindred character disorders, but instead striving 
to know their patient, involving themselves in his 
situation, and then responding to his utterances with 
their spontaneous selves, this fosters growth. In 
short they love their patients. They employ their 
powers in the service of their patient’s well-being 
and growth, not inflicting them on him. Somehow 
there is a difference.13 

Both Shostrom 1 ^ and Mowrer 16 place emphasis on 
the self-exposure of the therapist, which is in essence a 
self-giving, that effects the counseling relationship with 
openness and healing. 

The strange phenomenon of this self-giving in the 
counseling relationship is that the therapist or pastor 
'receives' by it. It releases the potential for growth in 
his own life. The vulnerability which leaves one open to 
be hurt also leaves one open for growth. As Rogers states 
*» . . . if I am to facilitate the personal growth of 
others in relation to me, then I must grow, and while 
this is often painful, it is also enriching." 16 


13 

Jourard, op . cit., p. 62. 

14 Shostrom, op . cit ., p. 153. 

15 0. Hobart Mowrer, The New Group Therapy (Prince 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1964), pp‘. '2l5ff. 

16 

Rogers, op . cit., p. 51. 
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The results of the failure to open and give one’s 
self in the counseling relationship are well illustrated 
by Jourard: 

I have found, following a number of therapeutic 
sessions, that I would be exhausted, and sometimes 
afflicted with a headache . . . symptoms that are com¬ 
mon among people who have been forced to suppress or 
withhold spontaneous experience from disclosure in a 
face-to-face situation. Yet, as I reviewed the 
notes, or recording, or my memory of the sessions, I 
would discover that my behavior as a therapist had 
been technically faultless and had done the patient 
no harm. But I could also say in all honesty that 
my behavior had done no perceptible good either, for 
him or for me. I reasoned, ’Surely behavior that 
does me harm can’t be good for the patient.' My 
technically correct behavior was in some sense defen¬ 
sive; it seemed to impede my own growth as well as 
the patient's. I then wondered why I was so tense 
and exhausted. It soon became clear that my exhaus¬ 
tion came from withholding myself from my patient, 
from my own resistances to being, and I am now 
inclined to say, from growing. 1 ' 

Glasser describes this giving of one's self as 

"involvement.” This involvement is a necessary part of 

responding to the two basic needs of men, viz. "the need 

to love and be loved and the need to feel that we are 

18 

worthwhile to ourselves and to others." This is the 
basis of "Reality Therapy" which has much to offer to 
pastoral counseling in general. Nevertheless, these two 
basic needs of which he speaks are the objective of the 


17 

Jourard, op . cit ., p. 68. 

18 

William Glasser, Reality Therapy (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965), p. 9. 


i 
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i 
t 
> 

pastor-counselor who offers his own authentic self in the 
counseling relationship. 

The ability to care for another person is basic in 

being able to build the bridge of relationship. Caring is 

giving one's self, but the ability to care rests upon the 

fact that one is cared for. "A person who cares about 

himself has been cared for in the past and is being cared 

about in the present by others. This person is free then 

19 

to care about others.” 

; Of all the images of Christ propounded throughout 

i 

history, and in society today, the most popular is that of 
a ’caring,' 'loving,* 'self-giving' person. Prom the 
Biblicists point of view this is simply Scriptural inter¬ 
pretation. But it is also obvious that man has idealized 
these qualities and found a redeeming affirmation from 
relationship with all who reflect these qualities. 

Indeed, God is love, and those who reflect God's 
image in counseling have been affirmed by that love and 
| thus are able to offer their authentic self in an affirm- 

i 

| ing relationship. As stated in Chapter V it is at this 
! point that the 'servant' becomes a 'facilitator' through 
the nature and effect of this relationship. It is here 
that the posture and attitudes of the servant are formed 
into a pattern of ministry or role. 

19 

Jourard, op . cit., p. 136. 

J 
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II. THE FACILITATOR ROLE IN PASTORAL COUNSELING 


Authentic Relationship — Facilitating Wholeness 

Carl G. Jung has written: "Learn your theories as 

well as you can, but put them aside when you touch the 

miracle of the living soul. Not theories but your own 

20 

creative individuality alone must decide." This is an 
apt statement to describe the role of the facilitator in 
counseling as one who is guided by the relationship 
rather than a "bag of tricks." 

The facilitator works to overcome a tendency to 


push the counselee toward the goal which is the ideal or 
hope of the counselor. In the approach of Gestalt Therapy 
this role of facilitator is described by the term "cata¬ 


lyst." As Peris states: 

Our view of the therapist is that he is similar to 
what the chemist calls a catalyst, an ingredient which 
precipitates a reaction which might not otherwise 
occur. It does not prescribe the form of the reac¬ 
tion, which depends upon the intrinsic reactive prop¬ 
erties of the materials present, nor does it enter as 
a part into whatever compound it helps to form. What 
it does is to start a process and there are some 
processes which, when once started, are self-maintain¬ 
ing and autocatalytic. This we hold to be the case 
in therapy. 21 


20 

Carl G. Jung, Psychological Reflections (New 
York: Pantheon, 1953), p. . 

21 

Fredrick Peris, et al., Gestalt Therapy (New 
York: Dell, 1951), p. 15. 
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Although it is doubtful that the facilitator or 

counselor can afford to remain as 'objective* as may be 

implied here, the point is still that he must facilitate 

growth not determine the outcome. Clinebell clarifies 

this when he says: "The counselor is a catalyst in a 

process which he does not create, but which he has learned 

22 

to release and facilitate." 

As a catalyst, the pastor brings to the relation¬ 
ship his own inner reality, which Rogers says facilitates 
expression of the inner reality in the counselee: 

It is only by providing the genuine reality which 
is in me, that the other person can successfully seek 
for the reality in him. I have found this to be true 
even when the attitudes I feel are not the attitudes 
with which I am pleased, or attitudes which are con¬ 
ducive to a good relationship. It seems extremely 
important to be real. 23 

Authenticity is viewed as that element in the 
relationship which brings about growth and wholeness. 
Rogers goes on to say: 

In such a relationship the individual becomes more 
integrated, more effective. He shows fewer of the 
characteristics which are usually termed neurotic or 
psychotic and more of the characteristics of the 
healthy, well functioning person. He changes his 
perception of himself, becoming more realistic in his 
views of self. He becomes more like the person he 
wishes to be. He values himself more highly. He is 
more self-confident and self-directing . . . . 4 


22 Clinebell, op . cit., p. 48. 

23 

Rogers, op . cit., p. 33. 

24 Ibid., p. 36. 

) 
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One of the crucial factors in facilitating this 

authenticity and wholeness is the ability of the pastor- 

counselor to 'trust* not only his own authentic being but 

also the potential for authenticity and wholeness in the 

counselee. The attitude involved here is well illustrated 

by Kimper when he says: "This purposive core I have 

learned to trust in myself and in others; and it is for 

this reason that I am an optimist with respect to what is 

25 

possible in a therapeutic relationship." 

This 'trust' and 'optimism' of which Kimper speaks 
frees the pastor-counselor to relate more openly with the 
counselee. The investment of this trust by the counselor 
bestows an affirming quality upon the relationship and 
beyond that affirms the strength of the counselee himself. 
In this manner the authentic relationship facilitates 
wholeness by its very nature, rather than by some thing 
the counselor does or says . Naturally words and even 
actions become a necessary part of the counseling rela¬ 
tionship. But they are used to communicate relationship, 
i not to 'cure' the counselee. 

Unfortunately, pastors sometimes use words to hide 
or protect their real feelings. The counseling relation¬ 
ship in which this takes place sabotages not only the 
authenticity of the relationship, but also the integrity 

25 

Kimper, op . cit., p. 1. 

I 
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or wholeness of the counselor and the counselee. Honesty 
comes hard for the pastor when he is concerned to hold up 
both sides of the relationship and thus 'save’ or 'rescue' 
the counselee—or perhaps more accurately to save the 
pastor's own anxiety and lack of trust in the counselee. 
Jourard suggests his authentic approach: 

When I become strictly technical and hence imper¬ 
sonal with my patients, I have learned it is usually 
because I have become anxious. When I am lucky enough 
to recognize my anxiety, I will sometimes say, 'You 
are making me anxious.' If I am angry I let this be 
known. If I am concerned or worried I let this be 
known. 2 ® 

When the counselor is trying to hide his own feel¬ 
ings he is standing in his own way as well as in the way 
of his relationship to the counselee, regardless of how 
good or thorough is his counseling technic. As Clinebell 
says: 

The effectiveness of any form of pastoral counsel¬ 
ing will always be contingent on one factor—the pas¬ 
tor himself. To the degree that he is open, genuine, 
free, self-accepting and growing, he will naturally 
foster these qualities in others, even if his coun¬ 
seling methodology is inadequate. 

The authentic relationship is not always the 
•happy' or 'warm' flow of feeling between pastor and coun— 
selee; e.g., the 'good' feeling of 'forgiveness' made real 


26 Jourard, op . cit ., p. 70. 
27 Clinebell, 0 £. cit ., pp. 37-38. 
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: 

" 28 

in relationship. Sometimes the facilitating power of 
the authentic relationship comes in confronting and pain- 

• i 

;j ful ways as suggested by Shostrom. "The following are 

t examples of encountering taken from an interview between 

patient and therapist: 

< Patient: (Talks incessantly.) 

ij Therapist: Shut up and let me talk! 

; Patient: (Talks in strained voice.) 

j Therapist: Stop the whining! 

‘i 

1 

' • • • 

f Patient: I hope you will be nice to me today. 

I Therapist: You are doing to me now what you do 

to your family. You are trying to 
seduce me. 2 ^ 

The ability of the pastor to trust all his feel¬ 
ings, and to refrain from allowing only 'positive 1 feel- 

J 

| ings to be shared or dealt with, is essential in an 

S 

| authentic counseling relationship. 

i In essence the facilitator in counseling strives 

| to unlock and release the treasure of " . . . mature man- 
I hood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 

■i * 

■\ 30 

i Christ." -30 


28 

cf. Paul M. Miller, Servant of God's Servants 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, i§^4), p. 80. 

29 

Shostrom, op . cit., p. 149. 

"^Ephesians 4:13. 
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Rogers describes in clear detail the effect of 
facilitating this wholeness through authentic relationship 
in counseling: 

If I can create a relationship characterized on 
my part: 

by a genuineness and transparency, in which 
I am my real feelings; 

by a warm acceptance of and prizing of the other 
person as a separate individual; 
by a sensitive ability to see his world and 
himself as he sees them; 

Then the other individual in the relationship: 
will experience and understand aspects of him¬ 
self which previously he had repressed; 
will find himself becoming better integrated, 
more able to function effectively; 
will become more similar to the person he would 
like to be; 

will be more self-directing and self-confident; 
will become more a person, more unique and 
self-expressive; 

will be more understanding, more acceptant of 
others; 

will be able to cope with the problems of life 
more adequately and more comfortably. 


The Relationship Model 

Because the pastor-counselor is the agent initi¬ 
ating relationship it is well that he envision a model, or 
at least some guidelines, out of which to operate in coun¬ 
seling. However, because this is a 'relationship model' 
of counseling such guidelines are concerned first with 
what the counselor should be, then with what he should do. 


31 

Rogers, op . cit., pp. 37-38. 
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Although stated in question form, Rogers' ten con¬ 
siderations in creating a "helping relationship" provide 
the framework for the relationship model of counseling: 

1. Can I be in some way that will be perceived 
by the other person as trustworthy, as dependable or 
consistent in some deep sense? . . . 

2. A very closely related question is this: Can 
I be expressive enough as a person that what I am 
will be communicated unambiguously? . . . 

3. A third question is: Can I let myself expe¬ 
rience positive attitudes toward this other person- 
attitudes of warmth, caring, liking, interest, 
respect? . . . 

4. Another question the importance of which I 
have learned in my own experience is: Can I be strong 
enough as a person to be separate from the other? Can 
I be a sturdy respecter of ray own feelings, my own 
needs, as well as his? • . . 

5. The next question is closely related. Am I 
secure enough within myself to permit him his sep¬ 
arateness? Can I permit him to be what he is—honest 
or deceitful, infantile or adult, dispairing or over¬ 
confident? Can I give him the freedom to be? . . . 

6. Another question I ask myself is: Can I let 
myself enter fully into the world of his feelings and 
personal meanings and see these as he does? Can I 
step into his private world so completely that I lose 
all desire to evaluate or judge it? . . . 

7. Still another issue is whether I can be 
acceptant of each facet of this other person which he 
presents to me. Can I receive him as he is? Can I 
communicate this attitude? ... 

8. A very practical issue is raised by the ques¬ 
tion: Can I act with sufficient sensitivity in the 
relationship that my behavior will not be perceived 
as a threat? ... 

9. A specific aspect of the preceding question 
but an important one is: Can I free him from the 
threat of external evaluation? ... 
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10. One last question: Can I meet this other 
individual as a person who is in process of becoming , 

or will I be bound by his past and by my past? 

32 

• • • 

Rogers here gives us a model of the counselor's own being 
as one totally open and available to a deep relationship 
with the counselee. 

Clinebell takes this "client-centered" model of 
Rogers and builds it into a "person-centered" model. "The 
pastor must stay per son-centered in his counseling, but 
this is not synonymous with remaining 'client-centered' in 
methodology." 33 For Clinebell this has specific ramifica¬ 
tions that differ, at least by degree from other models. 

He explains the basic emphases of this model in the fol¬ 
lowing seven points: 

It emphasizes: 

1. using supportive rather than uncovering 
methods ; 

2. improving relationships (through couple, 
family and group methods) rather than aiming at 

intrapsychic changes; 

t 

| 

j 3. maximizing and utilizing one's positive per- 

j sonality resources in addition to reducing negative 

j factors; 

| 4. coping successfully with one's current situa- 

: j tion and planning for the future rather than exploring 

the past extensively; 


3 ^Ibid., pp. 50-55. 
33 Clinebell, 0 £. cit., p. 30. 
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5. confronting the realities of one* s situation , 
including the need to become more responsible, in 
addition to understanding feelings and attitudes; 

6. making direct efforts to increase the con¬ 
structiveness and creativity of behavior as well as 
feelings and attitudes; 

7. dealing directly with the crucially important 
vertical dimension (thedimension of values and 
ultimate meanings) in relationships as well as the 
horizontal dimension of physical and psychological 

interaction.34 

Clinebell here offers us some of the purposes and goals 
inherent in the relationship model. Basic among these are 
the fullest development of one's potential and the ground¬ 
ing of that potential in relationship to meaning and per¬ 
sons outside the counselee. 

Though Clinebell offers some of the specific 
approach or style of the relationship model, a more com¬ 
plete description of the techniques involved are given by 
Kimper in his six guidelines in counseling. 

(1) I limit my interest to contemporary rather 
than past experience: history is quite interesting 
but largely irrelevant. All the dynamics of behavior 
are immediately present in the here-and now experi¬ 
ences of a person. (2) I limit my interest to the 
person(s) present, and the part each plays in the 
contemporary relational problem. Bitching about the 
flaws in others will never correct the flaws in one's 
own behavior. (3) I concentrate my attention on 
attitudes and behavior (not feelings) as they find 
expression in contemporary interpersonal experience. 
(4) I limit discussion to ONE specific experience to 
become acquainted with the particular attitudes and 
patterns of action and reaction typical of an 


3 4 Ibid .. pp. 27-28. 


i 
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individual's way of relating. The dynamics are the 
same in any number of conflict situations, so to come 
face-to-face with what needs changing we need to look 
IN DEPTH into only one experience. (5) I focus 
attention upon alternative ways of thinking and acting 
within the context of that one experience, and (6) I 
work toward getting a person to commit himself to 
experiment with alternatives as seem appropriate so 
that ACTUAL rather than imagined outcomes may be 
evaluated, since behavioral changes take place only 
when performance is satisfying. 35 

Herein we have a good picture of the functioning nature of 
j the relationship model in terms of its "now" orientation 
and direct approach to problems through relationships and 
) interaction. This model, though flexible, is more direct 
in approaching problems than other types. And this is 
made possible because of the strength of the authentic 
relationship between the pastor-counselor and the coun¬ 
sel ee. 

j 

The effects of the relationship model in counsel¬ 
ing are substantiated by Rogers in numerous studies 

36 

accounted in which 'healing' was markedly effected. His 

37 

account of the studies of Whitehorn and Betz lead him to 
conclude that therapy built around the person-to-person 
j relationship—a "helping relationship"—is important to 

all types of counseling, not just with schizophrenics 
(which was the area studied by Whitehorn and Betz). 


3 5 

Kimper, op . cit., p. 7. 

i 

36 

Rogers, op . cit., pp. 39-58. 

5 - 

37 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

‘J 

I. 

;i 

i 
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The relationship model in pastoral counseling is 
somewhat flexible and able to work within the context of a 
number of present day existentialist—non-analytic 
approaches to therapy. And the role of the facilitator 
is greatly enhanced by this flexibility. 

We have discussed the servant-facilitator approach 
to counseling as a specific form of ministry to those 
seeking fulfillment of their needs through the individual 
counseling relationship. Attention is now turned to the 
counseling relationship as it may find expression on a 
group basis, and the role of the servant-facilitator in 
this. 

III. THE SERVANT AS FACILITATOR IN GROUP COUNSELING 

The Servant Posture In Group Counseling 

Much that has been said of the ’servant' posture 
relates in specific ways to group counseling or therapy. 
Clinebell observes that: "As a means by which koinonia 
becomes a reality in the church on main street, group 

38 

counseling is ’integral to the ministry of the church.'*' 
Unfortunately the church has not made use of this poten¬ 
tial as observed by men like Mowrer: "A religious com¬ 
munity worthy of the name ought to be a 'therapeutic com¬ 
munity' ; but . . . most religious groups have little or no 

^®Clinebell, op . cit ., p. 208. 
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redemptive potency.” 39 Oft times this has been the fail¬ 
ure of pastors to impliment such groups or trust their own 
servant posture to facilitate such groups. 

Assuming that this group ministry is both valid 
and necessary, and that the "quality of its leadership” 

40 

; is the "most crucial single factor" in its development, 
what shape or posture does such leadership take? 

The posture of the 'servant' in group counseling 
can be likened to that of a "midwife" as described by 
Clinebell: 

As midwife, he helps in a 'natural childbirth' 
process by which a creative group is born. His job 
is to help the group achieve an emotional climate and 
a level of communication which will facilitate nat¬ 
ural group-birth. 

The spirit rather than the mechanics of leader¬ 
ship is at the heart of this matter. 1 

This servant posture continues in group counseling 
to be a "self-giving" openness, a sharing of one's very 
being. It is in this openness and sharing that the pas- 

) tor's own being becomes a catalyst to communication and 

growth in the group. Joseph W. Knowles describes the 

j 

! dynamics of this: 

39 

Mowrer, op . cit ., p. iv. 

40 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through 
Christian Community (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), 
p. 155. 

41 Ibid., p. 157. 

■i 

‘ j! 

S 
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The counselor's own feelings , as well as his 
verbal participation and nonverbal gestures, have a 
catalytic effect on the group. The counselor is not 
feelingly detached and remote from the group. He is 
emotionally as well as intellectually and actionally 
present. At times he responds with understanding 
that communicates tenderness, warmth and support. He 
also interprets hostile and angry communications on 
occasion by emotionally experiencing with the hurt, 
angry, hostile feelings of members. He is 'made like 
his brethren in every respect* that he may be a faith¬ 
ful priest (Hebrews 2:17). He can 'rejoice with 
those who rejoice, weep with those who weep' (Romans 
12:15). He will experience his own suffering and joy 
as well as that of others. He is identified as a 
human being with others in the sin and suffering that 
are our common experience and in the common need for 
continuing healing and growth. 

j 

1 Part of this self-giving posture is seen as the 

pastor-counselor concerns himself with the needs and prob¬ 
lems of those in the group. That is to say, he does not 
impose his own problems or goals upon the group except as 

j they may be related to the healing and growth of the 

j 

group. "The counselor is never a member in the same 

I 

sense that others in the group are. . . . [he] does not 

i 

! share his own problems at length with the group, nor do 

i 43 

| they expect him to." 

j Here we see the facilitating role of pastor 

1 counselor emerge in group counseling. 


42 

Joseph W. Knowles, Group Counseling (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. Ill-l2. 

4 ^ Ibid ., p. 108. 
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The Servant-Facilitator In Group Counseling 

Group counseling may vary in style from "growth 
groups" to psychotherapy. The pastor's style or 'modus 
operandi' may be inspired by anything from the 'involved' 
teacher-disciple relationship of Jesus and his disciples 
to the objective-analyst of the Freudian school. The par¬ 
ticular approach used will, of course, vary with the per¬ 
sonality and training of the pastor-counselor. However, 
it will be difficult to justify any approach that does not 
seek to 'facilitate' healing and growth in the counselee. 
Therefore, let us consider some of the factors involved in 
group counseling which point us toward the counselor as 
'facilitator' in the group. 

The function of the facilitator in group counsel¬ 
ing can be viewed through Clinebell's paraphrase from 
Thomas Gordon's Group-Centered Leadership . A Way of 
Releasing the Creative Power of Groups . Some of the 
functions are described as follows: 

(1) He seeks the maximum distribution of leader¬ 
ship among the group members. (2) He sees that all 
members of the group have opportunity to participate 
in group decisions. (3) He encourages freedom of 
communication. (4) He seeks to increase opportuni¬ 
ties for participation. (5) He attempts to create a 
non-threatening group climate in which feelings and 
ideas are accepted. (6) He conveys feelings of 
warmth and empathy, thus encouraging others to do 
likewise. (7) He sets the tone by paying attention 
to the contributions of others, perhaps of reflecting 
what they are saying with, 'Let's see if I understand 
what you mean . . . ' (8) He helps build group 
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centered (as contrasted with self-centered) contri¬ 
butions by his linking function in which he points to 
the relationships among various individuals' contri¬ 
butions to the discussion. 44 

Functioning in this way the counselor becomes "a 

communication catalyst who facilitates the group process, 

45 

enabling the group's potentialities to be released." 

Thus the facilitator's role in group counseling has a much 
wider scope and potential than in individual counseling. j- 

For as he facilitates growth in one person that person's 

;i 

potential is released in the group to facilitate growth in i 
; others. This, hopefully, generates a "group-centered ;j 

leadership" where "dependence on the leader decreases and jj 

if 

the functions of the leader are taken over by the i; 

!! 

group." 4 ^ The counselor then not only fulfills his role ; 

by facilitating the growth of individuals and a 'commu- j 

: i 

nity' or group, but also the "role of enabling the group j 

47 

to make use of its own resources in the healing task." 

Authentic relationship continues to be the key to 
\ wholeness and healing in group counseling (vide Chapter 

V). The movement of relationships in group counseling, as j 

( j 

| suggested by Reid is from "dependence," as the group i 

i : 

1 ; 

44 Clinebell, Mental Health . . . , p. 156. 

45 Clinebell, Basic Types . . . , p. 209. 

; AG 

Clinebell, Mental Health . . . , p. 156. 

i ah 

j Knowles, op . cit., p. 50. 

i 

j 

s 
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begins, to "independence," as the group finds freedom, to 

"interdependence" in which state they find communication 

48 

at a "significant depth." As a servant-facilitator the 
counselor soon finds himself surrounded by 'servants’ 
facilitating growth in each other. 

As in individual counseling the facilitator has to 
remain flexible and sensitive to the feelings and needs of 
each member. The temptation to 'rule' or 'dominate' the 
group, (a temptation often prevelant in the ministry), can 
cripple growth and healing; "... honesty of communica¬ 
tion tends not to occur. Members hide their real feelings 

and withhold themselves from wholehearted participa- 
49 

tion." This does not mean that he should not share his 
own feelings or strive for projected (but flexible) goals. 

Philip Anderson has suggested nine steps in trac¬ 
ing the movement of a person from being a group "member" 
to becoming a group 'servant.' They are: 

A movement—1. from self-centeredness to care 

for others. 

2. from doubt about self to trust of 
self. 

3. from irresponsibility to a sense 
of responsibility for self and 
others. 

4. from secrecy to sharing. 


48 

Clyde H. Reid, "Small Group Insight For The 
Small Group Ministry." Pastoral Psychology, XIX:183 (April 
1968), 18-22. 

49 

Clinebell, Mental Health . . . , p. 155. 
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5. from unfreedom to freedom. 

6. from mistrust to trust. 

7. from the need to receive ministry 
to the ability to give ministry 
as well. 

8. from a closed mind to a mind open 
to learning. 

9. from fear of self, neighbor and 
God to love of self, neighbor and 

God.50 

Although these goals are neither exact nor inclu¬ 
sive for the servant facilitator in group counseling, 
they do suggest a direction toward which, hopefully, the 
pastor*s own being is already pointing the group. 

As Knowles states: 

. . . group counseling is integral to the ministry 
of the church. The doctrines of church and ministry 
reveal the depth nature of a counseling group, and a 
counseling group can become a means of grace whereby 
the church is enabled to be the church. Furthermore, 
the ministry of the church is the ministry of the 
entire people of God. Group counseling can become 
one means by which the pastor fulfills his essential 
function **to equip God's people for work in his serv¬ 
ice" (Ephesians 4:11-12 NEB) and through which laymen 
perform their priesthood as members of the Body of 

Christ.51 


^Paraphrase from Philip Anderson, "The Group 
Member Becomes A Servant," Pastoral Psychology , XV:145 
(June 1964), 14-22. 

^Knowles, op . cit ., pp. 7-8. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE SERVANT-FACILITATOR—IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE MENNONITE PASTORATE 

I. THE MENNONITE PASTOR IN SEARCH OF IDENTITY 

That a crisis exists among pastors today is as 
evident in the Mennonite Church as in much of the rest of 
Protestantism. That this crisis is one involving the per¬ 
sonal and role identity of those concerned is also appar¬ 
ent. 

In a study done by Orlando Waltner, Ministerial 
Placement Secretary for the General Conference Mennonite 
Church, (which is the particular branch of the Mennonite 
Church concerned with here), from 1954-1965 some facts 
help tell the story. During that period of time 124 men 
left the pastoral ministry in some 200 U.S. General Con¬ 
ference pastorates. Of these, 39 took up business and 
social service jobs, 24 went into the teaching profession 
and some 20 took pastorates in other denominations. Only 
16 of the total retired and the remainder entered other 
forms of ministry, chaplaincy, missions, etc. Some 51, 

j’t 

| nearly half, were men who were ordained and left the 
pastoral ministry in those first years .^ 

■^Orlando A. Waltner (ed.), Conference Visitor , 

XIV:3 (April-May 1965). 
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An updated sampling shows the listing of pastors 
in the General Conference Mennonite Church Handbook of 
Information for the current year is eleven less than the 
year previous (from 202-191). It is suspected than an 
even higher percentage than the 1954-65 study is indicated 
here due to the fact that there were no doubt some who 
entered as new pastors in the Conference during the year 
keeping the net loss down to eleven. 

Although there are many possible reasons or expla¬ 
nations behind these figures there is no getting around 
the fact that there is a crisis of the pastorate in the 
Mennonite Church today. And one aspect of that crisis 
involves personal and role identity. The evidence of 
this involves far more than the crisis of men leaving the 
pastorate, for no measure has yet been devised to estimate 
the many who have "dropped out" emotionally and spiritu¬ 
ally but remained within the pastorate. 

In the Commencement Address delivered at Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary in 1964 by Russell L. Mast, a leading 
pulpit figure in the General Conference, it was said: 

The Christian Minister, as he undertakes the task 
of serving a church in our day, suffers very often 
from vocational amnesia. He does not remember who he 
is or what he is called to do. His function as a min¬ 
ister is beset with an unprecedented amount of ambi¬ 
guity in his own mind as well as in the minds of the 
people whom he serves. Consequently, the ministry is 
in the midst of a very real crisis which is nothing 
other than a crisis of identity. ... I am convinced, 
as far as our own denomination is concerned, that more 


<1 
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J 

and more of our young people will be going to the 
theological seminary, and less and less, perhaps even 
very few, will be induced to serve our town and coun¬ 
try parishes. 2 

Although Mast speaks of the identity crisis as it 
relates to 'role' and 'function' in the pastorate, no 

1 attempt is made to distinguish this from a personal iden- 

! 

tity crisis, as both are inseparably involved. 

i As one effected by the search for role in the 

pastorate this writer took a sampling of some of the 
'leading laymen’ of the church, the results of which are 
recorded in Chapter IV, reference #1. After four years of 
that six year pastorate, it was obvious that no one major 
role or area of ministry had been established in the minds 
of the congregation as to the purpose or function of the 
pastor. One of the most disturbing factors was the 
'impossible' and 'unrealistic' nature of many of these 
roles and the inhumanness called for to fill them: for 
example, "being the conscience of the church," "being the 
spiritual leader and shepherd of the church" and "keeping 
; the church together." Of course, equally perplexing were 
those who 'couldn't say what they thought was the pastor's 
real function.• 


Russell L. Mast, "The Identity of the Ministry," 
Commencement Address given at Mennonite Biblical Seminary, 
Elkhart, Indiana, May 29, 1964. 
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The confusion between what people saw (or wanted 
to see) only caused this writer to search harder for his 
own identity as a person and what that identity said to 
his role as a pastor. This search seemed only to widen 
the gap between the self-image and the image perceived to 
be held by others. As the gap widened the inner tension 
grew between the desire to 'please others' and the desire 
to search out and 'be' a more authentic self. As the pain 
and risk to relationships intensified the motivation for 
ministry began to decrease making pastoral duties a burden 
rather than a joyful gift of 'self' as 'servant.' 

For the Mennonite Church this crisis in the pas¬ 
torate may not have yet become as obvious as in other 
denominations because of the strong cultural hold of the 
church, which still gives to its members (and pastors) an 
identity as part of the religious-cultural community. But 
this is breaking up as these almost 'closed communities' 
become acculturized by movement into society at large, 
and the movement of society into these communities via 
education, mass communication, etc. And in this sense 
much of this crisis may yet lie ahead. As the Mennonite 
pastor moves out "into the world" away from the 'safety' 
of such 'protective' communities the impact of the iden¬ 
tity crisis seems to become greater and more widespread. 
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One other factor is also of great importance here, 
and that is the developing gap between laity and clergy in 
the Mennonite Church which, as in other denominations, is 
leaving the pastor alienated from the very source of 
affirmation as to who and what he is. As the Mennonite 
Church moves to a more ’professionalized' clergy and a 
more highly structured church organization, the gap 
between clergy and laity broadens. With this development 
the clergyman will no longer be able to rely upon 'out¬ 
side' affirmation—from the 'flock'—as support for his 
identity. If this trend continues the identity crisis of 
the Mennonite pastor will be intensified as he seeks to 
establish his identity and role over-against the tradi¬ 
tional views of laymen of the church. 

If present trends continue one wonders about the 
future of the pastoral ministry and the church. That 
something is going to have to change is already evident. 
Several alternatives present themselves: Either the pas¬ 
tor will need to become content with the identity the 
I church gives to him; or, he will risk his own position 
j and relationship in the church as he seeks his own per¬ 
sonal identity and role; or, a new model for ministry will 
have to be agreed upon by pastor and church alike to serve 
the needs of both. Of course the latter would seem to 
hold the best potential for all concerned. 

!j 

j 
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II. THE MENNONITE PASTOR AS SERVANT-FACILITATOR 

The Mennonite Church has long held forth the con¬ 
cept of •service,* or discipleship, as basic to the 
expression of the Christian faith. Thus the ’servant’ 
posture has been seen as one to be assumed by all Chris¬ 
tians. This, of course, was manifested early in Mennonite 
history, back in its rootage in Anabaptism, in the 
"Gemeinschaft.” Its attempts to implement Scriptural 
teachings, like the Sermon on the Mount, into daily life 

t 

I made the 'servant' posture one taught from within the 
church and recognized by those outside the church. 

However, as secularization took place, time and 
again this servant posture in response to faith became a 
'cloak' to be worn on convenient and necessary occasions. 

And with this breakdown the nedd to maintain the 'servant' 

S 

i ideal in tangible form was satisfied by 'separating' the 
| clergy into an idealized role—the 'servant' for the 

church. This projected upon him, not only an impossible 
] and superhuman ideal, (which he sometimes enjoyed), but 
| also gave him responsibility for the church and its mis- 

! sion to which he became a 'slave,' (not a 'servant' in the 

sense of being "free" to serve). 

Although this has nursed grandiose tendencies in 

I 

some, for others the price has become too much to pay and 

\ a reconsideration of the meaning of the pastor as 

5 

I 
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'servant' is being called for. One of the unfortunate 
factors, as seen by this writer, lies in the fact that 
this searching is taking place too much on the level of 
"What is the pastor's role or function?" rather than 
starting at the even more basic level of, "What is the 
nature of the pastoral ministry and what is the relation¬ 
ship of the servant-pastor to the servant-church?" 

One such attempt to resolve the conflict is seen 
in H. Richard Niebuhr's concept of the "pastoral direc- 
i tor." However, the same dangers seem inherent in this 
concept for the Mennonite Church, namely, providing a 
leader who 'does-it-all-for-the-church,' or at least is 
the "holy-slave" of the church. In other words the 
clergy-laity gap still exists, offering the easy way out 
for those tempted to make religion an ideal projected upon 
some "professional," rather than an inner operative 
j reality. 

If the Mennonite Church is to survive the tensions 
from within and the pressures from without in this age, it 
| will need to "call its clergy back into the church" as a 
part of the brotherhood. Also it will have to assume full 
responsibility for the faith it holds and how that faith 
operates in the plans and programs of the church. This 

3 

| H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose Of The Church And 

Its Ministry (New York: Harper and Row, 151T6) , pp. 80-83. 

\ 

\ 

1 
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will no doubt threaten both clergy and laity: the clergy 
in that they will no longer be able to claim spiritual 
immunity from criticism of their "divine authority," and 
the laity in that the faith can no longer be projected 
onto a 'Moses' figure who is somehow responsible to lead 
them to "milk and honey," exempting them from responsi¬ 
bility for their own faith and action. 

Such statements as these are in danger of being 
weakened in import because of their general nature. But 

; they are presumed to be rather self-evident in light of 

> 4 

much documentation by writers such as Robert Raines, 

5 6 7 

George Webber, Pierre Burton, and Gibson Winter, to 

mention but a few. The line of present day commentaries 

on these problems are endless. 

| The image of the servant-facilitator speaks well 

i 

] to the dilemma of the Mennonite pastor for a number of 

| reasons. First, we have a heritage in which the 'servant' 

i 

j is seen as the basic Christian posture. The practice of 
'foot-washing' (still carried on by some churches) is 

4 Robert A. Raines, New Life In The Church (New 

\ York: Doubleday, 1961). ~ *””” 

A 5 

i George W. Webber, The Congregation In Mission 

(New York: Abingdon Press, 1964). 

g 

\ Pierre Burton, The Comfortable Pew (New York: 

| Lippincott, 1965). 

I 7 

) Gibson Winter, The Suburban Captivity Of The 

1 Churches (New York: Doubleday, 196>lJ. 
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evidence of the status of the servant posture. Secondly, 
the background of a lay ministry, in which men were called 
out of the laymen of the church to serve as ordained min¬ 
isters, gives a precedent for lay-centered church leader¬ 
ship. And thirdly, the emphasis upon responsibility for 
our brothers, (mutual aid programs are still carried on 
by the churches), relates directly to a facilitating type 
of ministry. In other words, the servant-facilitator 
finds a precedent both in spirit and form in the history 
and theology of the Mennonite Church. 

The servant-facilitator is not only compatible 
with the past, it is also coherent with present Mennonite 
theology. This is elaborated by Erland Waltner in a pro¬ 
posed theology of pastoral ministry: 

The basic ministry is that which is entrusted to 
the whole people of God, including both witness 
(sharing Jesus Christ) and diakonia (deeds of love). 
This is the basic calling (vocation) and this is the 
fundamental setting apart (general ordination). 

In order that the church may fulfill its ministry 
in history, God endows, calls and prepares certain men 
within the church for particular ministries as serv¬ 
ant-leaders of the larger body (I Corinthians 12, 
Ephesians 4). 

The spirit and method of these servant-leaders is 
humble service, not lordship, working with people, not 
instead of them. I Peter 5:2,3. . . . The pastoral 
role in a given situation will be shaped by the form 
of ministry given in Jesus Christ and by the partic¬ 
ular circumstances and the needs involved .... 
Church Administration is primarily the task of 
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helping the church as a whole as well as individual 
members to discover, develop, and utilize for service 
the resources God has granted . . . . 

Authenticity and authentic relationships again 
make up the context in which this role must be carried 
out. As the wall of pretense between laity and clergy is 
broken down, self-disclosure will begin to reveal their 
common bond of •humanness.' And as this authentic rela¬ 
tionship allows laymen and clergy to risk themselves to 
deeper relationship as persons and Christians, both will 

■ find the freedom to grow to their own fuller identity 

i 

before God and each other. 

Again the precedent for such authenticity can be 
found in the early traditions of Mennonite faith and 
practice when certain religious fellowship (such as com- 

i 

; munion) was withheld if one’s brother "had ought" against 

i 

j him (Matt. 5:23), until such time as 'peace 1 was restored. 

| Great effort was made to facilitate relationships within 

l 

j the brotherhood. Admittedly, however, the objective was 
! often little more than that of establishing 'peace rather 

i 

than 'deepening' the relationship of one person to another 
or facilitating personal growth. 

1 

The approach to the servant-facilitator ministry 

.1 

1 in the Mennonite Church is possible only through forward 

3 

j -5- 

j Erland Waltner, "Toward a Theology of Pastoral 

Ministry," paper presented at the Mennonite Minister's 
I Seminar, Elkhart, Indiana, October 6, 1965. 
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growth into the future, not in trying to recapture the 
past. The reminder that the heritage holds fragments and 
reflections of this type of ministry should serve only to 
lessen the potential threat or fear of its trustability. 
The frustration of Mennonite pastors and congregations 
alike call out for a more realistic and satisfying expres¬ 
sion of the pastoral ministry. In the words of Arnold 
Nickel, personnel secretary for the General Conference 
Mennonite Church: 

New patterns of the ministry will need to be 
developed according to a theology which fits the men, 
the church and the world. The traditional roles will 
need to be cut back because they have become diffuse 
and unrealistic. Patterns of new ministries which are 
needed now and will be called for in the future are 
dependent upon a contemporary, usable theology of 
ministry.^ 

It is proposed that the flexibility and nature of the 
servant-facilitator presents itself as a model for minis¬ 
try in the Mennonite Church to meet the demands, both 
theological and social, of this age. 


III. THE MENNONITE PASTOR AS SERVANT-FACILITATOR 
j IN COUNSELING 


Pastoral counseling within the Mennonite Church 
per se tends to parallel much of the rest of evangelical 


9 

Arnold Nickel, ’’The Pastoral Ministry In The 
General Conference Mennonite Church," (Unpublished Masters 
\ Thesis, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
California, 1968), p. 136. 

1 

<1 

i 

1 

.3 

rt 

■ H 

1 
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protestantism with some exceptions. A phenomenon exists 
in the Mennonite Church that distinguishes it from others. 
Because of its teachings on non-resistance and peace many 
of the young men in the Mennonite Church have sought 
’’alternative service” in lieu of military service in time 
of war. During the second World War many of these con¬ 
scientious objectors were assigned to duty in mental hos¬ 
pitals across the country. Their simple compassion for 
the mentally ill had a curious healing effect upon many 
they served as a type of therapy in itself. This phenom¬ 
enon moved many of these workers (soon to become leaders 
of the church) to push for establishing small private 
mental hospitals as a Christian service and mission. In 
time five such hospitals were established in the U.S. 
with the cooperation of other Mennonite groups. Some of 
these, such as Kings View Hospital at Reedley, California 
have been asked to administer mental health programs for 
as many as five surrounding counties. 

It must be said, however, that the success of 
these programs has been due primarily to a small minority 
of leaders and staff, and does not reflect strong concerns 
of the majority of clergy and laity in Mennonite Churches. 
And though some clergy have availed themselves of oppor¬ 
tunities for training, the majority are hardly prepared to 
meet present day needs for pastoral counseling. This is 
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reflected in a survey taken by Arnold Nickel in which only 
19 of 191 ministers listed counseling as their strongest 
area of ministry.^ 

Another limiting factor upon the effectiveness of, 
or desire to launch into, pastoral counseling involves the 
very mental health program which the church helped estab¬ 
lish. Having established these hospitals for treatment of 
severe mental problems and staffed them with dedicated 
nurses, and other workers (many on a voluntary service 
basis) the best psychiatric staff was sought—most of 
whom were of the Freudian analytical school. It became 
obvious to most of the interested pastors that they could 
not begin to measure up as counselors on an analytical 
basis. And their attempts at counseling often turned into 
"junior analyst games” which fed the counselors own needs; 
or into frustrating failures which affirmed the coun¬ 
selor's suspicions that this was an area of ministry best 
left up to the trained analyst. 

Soon, however, voices were to be heard speaking up 
for the special significance of pastoral counseling as a 
ministry in its own right and not to be put to shame by 
psychoanalytic approaches. 0. Hobart Mowrer was one of 
the first voices to break through. It was in a visit with 
Mowrer that this writer asked for his opinion of the 

1 0 Ibid .. p. 109. 
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Mennonite program of mental hospitals, to which he replied 
in essence: "You have an excellent program, but 'you have 
sold your birthright for a mess of pottage.' You have 
turned your hospitals over to the Freudian analysts and 
apologized for the real genius which was your loving con¬ 
cern and service." 11 Though Mowrer is known for his 
resistance to the psychoanalytic schools, yet his analysis 
had relevance, not only for the mental hospital programs 
of that time, but also for attitudes of Mennonite clergy 
both then and now in approaching pastoral counseling. 

It is for that reason, among others, that the 
Mennonite pastor today is seeking a model in which he may 
feel "at home" and, at least in some measure, effective 
in a ministry of counseling. The servant-facilitator 
model in counseling seeks to speak to that need. 

This model, however simple it may appear, holds 
some potential problems for the Mennonite pastor. First, 

it is sometimes difficult, especially for 'evangelical' 

i 

ministers, to recognize real feelings and to deal with 

i 

1 them instead of denying them and projecting them onto the 
counselee. This will stand in the way of their being able 

■j 

to give themselves in an open and authentic way to their 

11 0. Hobart Mowrer, (From an interview following 
i a speech at Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
November 22, 1965). 
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counselees. When such is the case, the 'servant* posture 
is not possible. | 

Another problem can arise for the minister whose 
desire to "save" or "help" people, according to his own 
projected ideals, keeps him from finding and using his 
own unique potential. Such may be the tendency of Mennon- 
ite ministers in a minority denomination seeking to 
'prove' its 'rightness' and validity among many larger, 
more popular denominations. When the minister seeks to ,j 

plant or implement his own goals and prejudices and , 

imposes them upon the counselee, his function as a facil- 

\\ 

f; 

itator of the counselee's own identity and potential is ji 

i! 

destroyed. i 

A third dilemma is faced by those Mennonite min- j 

; i 

isters who allow themselves to be elevated by their office 
to an 'other-than-human' image in the eyes of their lay¬ 
men. Again the 'evangelical' minister may find a higher 
degree of susceptibility to this problem. For although j 

I i 

there may be advantages for the counselee who sees the 

| minister as the "dispenser" of God's grace, usually the 1 

.1 1 

S i 

j result is a dependency relation which lures the pastor t 

» i 

into playing an "other-than-human" role. Some ministers 
like the safety and feeling of 'power' offered by this 

{ 

ii position, but more often a minister feels trapped and 
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unable to be an authentic self in his relation with 
others. This sabotages the effectiveness of his coun¬ 
seling. 


Part of this dilemma is inherent in the church 
itself. This is described by Wayne Oates in discussing 
the atmosphere within the church that sabotages the 
ministry of counseling: 

Within the breakdown of the discipline of the 
community comes the crushing load of total responsi¬ 
bility for pastoral counseling upon the shoulders of 
the pastor himself. At the same time he is in the 
difficult position of having such a large membership, 

; of having to promote a complex business organization, 

and of being expected to use his time completely in 
the recruitment of new members to such an extent that 
he cannot give effective pastoral counseling attention 
to individuals. Furthermore, the same respectability 
maintaining mechanisms which prevented the fellowship 
of Christians from communicating to him the stress of 
individuals in need serves also to deem it unwise, 
unnecessary and none-of-the-business for the minister 
to be 'doing that sort of thing' which is required a 
counseling pastor. If he goes very far in these 
directions and neglects his other responsibilities, 
then he is out of keeping with the expectations of 
his congregation. Predominant among these expecta¬ 
tions is the requirement that he participate as a 
'jolly good fellow' in the multiplicity of social 
activities as a community functionary. 2 

The situation described by Oates coincides with the posi- 

j 

; tion of many Mennonite pastors today, including the expe¬ 
rience of this writer. However, it is the intent and goal 
of the servant-facilitator model to overcome this dilemma. 


i 12 

Wayne E. Oates, "Pastoral Counseling In The Free 
Church Tradition," Pastoral Psychology, XII:120 (January 
] 1961), 29. 
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To begin with, if the servant-facilitator con¬ 
fesses his human limitations and refuses the ego-satisfy¬ 
ing role of 'super-man' in the church, role expectations 
will have to be revised. If his function of facilitator 
is effective, he can then hope to equip and enable others 
to assume tasks of ministry, and do them even better than 
he could have done. As he is willing to give himself to 
others in the servant posture, a more satisfying authen¬ 
ticity will prevail in relationships through which both 
pastor and layman alike will find growth and wholeness 
both in and beyond the counseling relationship. 



t 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 

It is my conviction that the church's hour has 
come. The church instituted by God, the servant of 
God, must again become his instrument to effect the 
synthesis for which all men of our time are con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously yearning. 

In these words of Paul Tournier the crisis of the 
age and the call of God to his servants resound to awaken 
the church. Indeed the world into which the church is 
called is broken and 'dis-integrated.' At the heart of 
the Gospel lies the integrating power of God. But that 
power must first be actualized in his servants before it 
can become an actualizing force in the world. And how 
can it become actualized without a facilitator? 

The pastoral ministry holds within its God-given 
potential a great releasing and enabling force—a force 
that frees—a force that can be trusted. However, its 
power lies not in roles or systems but in BEING. In the 
authentic 'being' of the pastor himself resides the 'image 
of God'—the facilitating power. Through that 'being' 
God's grace is actualized in relationships. And through 
authentic relationships growth takes place and redemption 
becomes possible. 

^Paul Tournier, The Whole person In A Broken 
World (New York: Harper and Row, 1964), p. lT5. 
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These relationships vary in quality and intensity 
depending upon the individuals and circumstances involved. 
But in no single area of ministry is there seen greater 
potential for quality and intensity of relationship than 
in pastoral counseling, in the counseling ministry there 
is hope for man, there is hope for the church. But it is 
a hope born from involvement with others through the giv¬ 
ing of self. And the Christian faith holds no better 
precedent for this than Christ himself. 

Crisis in the church?—Yes! Crisis in the minis¬ 
try? Yes! But crisis exists for a reason. It is a warn¬ 
ing that holds out a need to be met. It is a blessing 
disguised in the threat of a curse. It is pain that moves 
one to grow and to change, it is possibility seeking to 
be born. It is God's way of moving men. 

In time of crisis men cry to God to be 'saved.' 

And God looks for a servant to facilitate his will. "Men 
. . . , why stand there looking up into the sky? This 

I Jesus, who has been taken away from you up to heaven, will 

I p 

/ come in the same way you have seen him go." God calls 

1 

for servants today, not to be 'sky-watchers,' but facil¬ 
itators of Christ's spirit—God's image—in and among men. 

t 2 

I Acts 1:11 (NEB) 
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